LITERARY  CRITICISM. 


Twelve  Years*  Military  Adventure  in  Three  Quarters 
of  the  Globe  ;  or  Memoirs  of  an  Officer  who  served  in 
the  Armies  of  his  Majesty  and  of  the  East  India  Com^ 
pany^t  betiveen  the  years  1802  and  1814,  in  which  arc 
contained  the  campaigns  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
in  India^  and  his  last  in  Spam  and  the  South  of 
France,  In  two  volumes.  London.  Henry  Col¬ 
burn.  1829.  8vo.  Pp.  403  and  381. 

These  military  adventures  seem  all  to  be  amazingly 
pleasant  things,  and  the  military  adventurers  exceed¬ 
ingly  good  sort  of  fellows.  They  all  tell  us  in  the  pre¬ 
face^  that,  being  soldiers,  they  must  not  be  criticised  very 
severely  for  what  they  write ;  and  then  they  go  on  to  spin 
a  yarn  of  two  or  three  volumes*  length,  and,  by  the  time 
we  come  to  the  conclusion,  we  rise  perfectly  satisfied 
that  the  hero  of  the  story,  who  performed  so  many  ex¬ 
ploits  i*  the  eminent  deadly  breach,”  ought  to  have 
been  a  generalissimo,  though  hard  fate  may  have  fixed 
him  only  a  captain,  and  put  him  on  the  half-pay  list. 
But  if  the  reader  be  satisfied  that  the  half-pay  captain 
conducted  himself  gallantly,  we  presume  that  the  main 
purpose  for  which  he  wrote  his  book  is  answered.  We 
are  no  great  patrons  of  these  personal  military  narratives. 
We  suspect  they  tend  to  nourish  conceit,  and  to  engender 
Munchausenism  ;  whilst  it  is  altogether  impossible  that 
they  should  ever  be  able  to  convey  any  comprehensive 
and  useful  knowledge.  An  inferior  officer  in  the  army 
is  like  a  fly  on  the  spoke  of  a  wheel ;  he  sees  that  the 
machine  is  in  motion,  but  he  does  not  know  why  or 
wherefore.  He  may  write  in  a  lively,  agreeable,  anec¬ 
dotal  sort  of  style,  and  his  book  may  be  made  to  bear  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  a  novel  ;  but  if  we  look  for 
wiy  thing  deeper  than  this  mere  surface-work,  we  shall 
invariably  be  disappointed.  One  such  book,  therefore, 
is  as  good  as  a  thousand ;  for  they  must  all  necessarily 
bear  a  very  close  resemblance  to  each  other,  seeing  that 
the  duties,  battles,  marches,  and  counter-marches  of  all 
our  young  military  friends  must  be  as  like  each  other  as 
possible. 

It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  some  dull  rogues  have  pub¬ 
lished  their  IMemoirs,  and  some  clever  ones  have  done 
the  same  thing ;  and  this  makes  a  variety.  Our  present 
author  we  rank  among  the  latter  class.  He  is  a  good- 
humoured,  slashing,  dashing,  hop-step-and-leap  kind 
of  writer.  His  general  stock  of  knowledge  seems  to  be 
M  limited  as  could  well  be  desired  ;  but  all  he  needed 
vas  a  good  memory  and  a  tolerable  flow  of  language  to 
•at  down  his  own  reminiscences.  He  went  out  to  India 
[  ^  an  early  age  as  a  cadet,  remained  a  short  time  at 
Madras,  and  then  joined  the  army  under  General  Wel- 
I  He  there,  of  course,  proceeds  to  recount  a  num¬ 

ber  of  minute  incidents  with  which  he  himself  was  per¬ 
sonally  connected,  amusing  enough  in  their  way,  but 
little  calculated  to  make  us  much  wiser  than  we 


were  before  we  heard  them.  He  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Assaye,  and  a  variety  of  other  smaller  affairs.  As 
soon  as  peace  was  concluded  with  the  Mahratta  powers 
he  returned  to  Madras,  and  was  afterwards  present  at 
the  mutiny  at  Vellore.  He  subsequently  accompanied 
different  expeditions  to  the  Islands  of  Bourbon  and 
Java  ;  and  at  length,  getting  tired  of  India,  he  returned 
to  England  in  time  to  share  the  glories  of  Wellington’s 
victorious  campaigns  in  Spain  and  the  south  of  France. 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  present  at  Waterloo; 
and  the  peace  which  succeeded  having  rendered  his 
sword  useless,  he  has  betaken  himself  to  his  pen. 

The  best  way  of  conveying  an  idea  of  the  nature  of 
this  book,  is  to  select  some  of  the  most  amusing  stories 
it  contains,  and  string  them  together.  Its  value  seems 
to  us  principally  to  depend  upon  its  anecdotes,  and  the 
lively  manner  in  which  they  are  for  the  most  part  told. 
Without  farther  preface,  therefore,  we  present  our  read¬ 
ers  with  the  following  :  — 

A  JOKE  OK  HOARD  SHIP. — “  I  shall  not  dwell  upon 
the  manner  in  which  we  passed  our  time  on  board  ship 
— how  we  panted  under  the  line— how  v;e  rolled  round  the 
Cape,  frequently  with  more  soup  in  our  laps  than  we 
could  keep  on  our  stomachs — how  the  backgammon- 
board  rattled  from  morning  till  night— how  we  paced 
the  quarter-deck,  when  the  judge  and  general  did  not 
take  it  all  to  themselves — how  we  fished  for  sharks — 
how  we  speared  dolphins,  porpoises,  and  albacores 
nor  shall  I  attempt  to  paint  the  pictured  agonies  of  the 
dying  dolphins,  already  so  beautifully  described  by 
Falconer  ;  nor  the  nobler  and  more  potent  struggles  of 
the  greedy,  daring  shark,  to  do  justice  to  which  would 
require  the  pen  of  a  Homer.  IJelther  shall  I  sv/ell  my 
.pages  with  an  account  of  the  visit  we  received  from  Fa¬ 
ther  Neptune  on  crossing  the  line,  with  the  ceremonial 
attending  it,  as  the  subject  is  stale ;  nor  detail  all  the 
jokes,  practical  and  verbal,  v/hich  we  played  upon  each 
other,  except  one  of  the  former  ;  and,  if  it  amuses  the 
reader  half  as  much  as  it  did  me,  I  shall  be  content. 
There  was  a  lazy  fat  fellow  amongst  us,  who  was  al¬ 
ways  lolling  or  sleeping  on  the  hen-coops,  upon  whom 
we  resolved  to  play  a  trick ;  so,  seeing  an  opportunity 
when  he  was  snug  on  his  customary  roost,  we  planted 
ourselves  with  buckets  of  water  just  over  him.  At  a 
signal  given,  he  was  jerked  off  the  coop,  and  soused  from 
head  to  foot  with  such  a  full  and  successive  torrent  of 
the  briny  fluid,  accompanied  by  a  cry  of  ‘  Man  over¬ 
board  !  Rope  !  rope  !  Dov/n  with  the  helm  I*  &c., 
that  he  actually  struck  out,  as  if  swimming  for  his  life  ; 
till  a  failure  in  the  supply  of  water,  succeeded  by  peals 
of  laughter,  brought  him  to  a  sense  of  his  situation.”— 
Vol.  I.  p.  23-5. 

Something  RATHER  difficult  to  swallow. 

_ ^^Here  I  cannot  omit  mentioning  a  curious  clrcum-, 

stance  which  I  witnessed  about  this  time,  a  consequence 
of  the  privation  undergone  by  these  unfortunate  bullocks. 
Lolling  one  day  in  my  tent,  ruminating  on  the  hard- 
I  ships  of  a  soldier’s  life,  and  on  the  shifts  to  which  he  is 


often  reduced,  my  eyes  and  my  thoughts  were  naturally 
attracted  to  my  poor  cattle,  who  stood  picketed  at  a  short 
distance,  with  nothing  to  chew  hut  the  cud  of  disap¬ 
pointment,  having  waited  since  morning  in  eager  expec¬ 
tation  of  the  return  of  a  foraging  party.  I  observed  one 
of  these,  whose  well-defined  ribs  bore  testimony  to  the 
scantiness  of  his  fare,  gradually  stretching  out  his  head 
to  a  turban,  belonging  to  one  of  my  servants,  which  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  within  the  length  of  his  tether.  After  gi¬ 
ving  it  a  turn  or  two  with  his  nose,  I  suppose  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  possibility  of  its  being  masticated,  he  seized  the 
loose  end  in  his  mouth,  and  actually  began  to  swallow 
it.  He  swallowed,  and  swallowed  ;  and,  as  the  volu¬ 
minous  folds  of  the  turban  unrolled,  so  fast  did  they  dis^ 
appear  down  the  throat  of  the  bullock,  until,  of  at  least 
ten  yards  of  stuff,  there  remained  only  a  small  bit  pen¬ 
dent  from  his  jaws.  I  was  so  amused  with  the  whole 
process,  that  I  could  not  find  it  in  my  heart  to  stop  him  ; 
but  lay  on  my  couch  observing  his  operations  for  at  least 
an  hour.  Another  minute,  and  the  turban,  which  had 
nearly  reached  its  latter  end,  would  have  been  safely  de¬ 
posited  in  the  stomach  of  the  bullock,  to  be  brought  up 
for  examination  at  a  favourable  opportunity.  Just  at 
this  critical  moment  the  owner  returned,  when,  looking 
about  for  his  turban,  he  beheld  the  end  dangling  from 
the  mouth  of  the  animal.  With  an  oath  he  flew  at  the 
bullock,  and,  seizing  the  only  visible  portion  of  his  gar¬ 
ment,  pulled  and  pulled,  hand  over  hand,  and  oath  upon 
oath,  while  the  tattered  but  still  connected  cloth  came 
forth,  like  a  measuring  tape  out  of  its  case.  The  man’s 
rage  and  gestures  at  the  destruction  of  his  turban,  the 
beast’s  astonishment  at  the  novel  kind  of  emetic  he  was 
undergoing,  and  the  attitudes  of  both,  formed  a  scene 
absolutely  irresistible.” — Vol.  1.  p.  93-5. 

Military  music — This  was  the  first  time  I  had 
ever  heard  the  whistling  of  balls.  The  reader  will  per¬ 
haps  expect  that  I  should  exultingly  exclaim,  with 
Charles  the  Twelfth,  ‘  Henceforth  this  shall  be  my  mu¬ 
sic  !’  But  candour  obliges  me  to  confess  that  such  a 
noble  idea  did  not  enter  my  thoughts  ;  for,  however 
harmonious  the  balls  may  have  sounded  in  the  ears  of 
the  Swedish  hero,  to  me  they  certainly  did  not  convey 
the  same  degree  of  pleasure  that  I  have  since  experien¬ 
ced  from  the  voice  of  a  Catalani,  or  from  the  bow  of  a 
Linley  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  noise  which  they  made,  as 
they  glanced  past  my  head,  raised  about  the  precincts 
of  my  heart  a  kind  of  awkward  sensation,  not  at  all  allied 
to  pleasure,  and  partaking  more  of  what  is  vulgarly 
called  fear,  but  which,  as  a  military  man,  I  dare  not 
designate  by  that  name.”— .Vol.  I.  p.  130-1. 

A  RESURRECTIONIST.— ’•‘As  a  set-ofF  to  this  affect¬ 
ing  circumstance,  I  must  describe  a  ludicrous  scene  which 
occurred  about  the  same  time,  and  which  for  a  moment 
caused  a  ray  of  hilarity  to  cheer  the  gloom  of  the  battle 
field.  A  surgeon,  whose  bandages  had  been  exhausted 
by  the  number  of  patients,  espying  one  of  the  enemy’s 
horsemen  lying,  as  he  supposed,  dead  on  the  ground, 
with  a  fine  long  girdle  of  cotton  cloth  round  his  waist, 
seized  the  end  of  it,  and,  rolling  over  the  body,  began 
to  loose  the  folds.  Just  as  he  had  nearly  accomplished 
his  purpose,  up  sprang  the  dead  man,  and  away  ran  the 
doctor,  both  taking  to  their  heels  on  the  opposite  tacks, 
to  the  infinite  amusement  of  the  bystanders.  This  ex¬ 
traordinary  instance  of  a  doctor  bringing  a  man  to  life, 
so  opposite  to  the  usual  practice  of  the  faculty,  became 
the  subject  of  a  caricature  ;  while  the  story,  as  may  be 
supposed,  long  clung  to  this  unfortunate  son  of  Galen, 
who  afterwards  went  by  the  name  of  ‘  the  resurrection 
doctor.*  ” — Vol.  I.  p.  180-1. 

A  DREADFUL  ALTERNATIVE.—^^  A  liorrid  scene 
which  I  witnessed  at  this  time,  made  such  a  lively  im¬ 
pression  on  my  youthful  mind,  that  the  very  recollection  ! 
of  it,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  makes  my  blood  run 
cold.  When  the  fort  was  completely  in  our  possession, 
and  all  firing  had  ceased,  I  was,  in  company  with  an¬ 


other  officer,  strolling  among  some  buildings,  which 
from  their  superior  order,  appeared  to  have  belonged  to 
the  Killedar,  or  some  functionary  of  note  in  the  garri¬ 
son  ;  when  some  groans,  proceeding  from  some  of  the 
houses,  caught  our  ears.  We  entered,  and  to  our  as. 
toiiishmcnt  beheld  a  large  room  full  of  women,  many  of 
them  young  and  beautiful,  dreadfully  mangled,  most  of 
them  dead,  but  some  of  them  still  in  the  agonies  of  dis¬ 
solution.  ICvery  tender,  every  manly  fueling  of  the  heart, 
was  shocked  at  such  a  sight.  It  could  not  be  our  sol¬ 
diers  that  had  done  such  a  deed.  No !  the  suspicion 
could  not  be  harboured  an  instant.  No  human  motive 
alone  could  have  urged  such  an  act.  And  so  it  proved  ; 
for,  on  questioning  the  survivors,  we  learned  that  the 
Rajpoots  composing  the  garrison,  who  had  their  fami¬ 
lies  with  them,  finding  all  hopes  of  saving  the  place  to 
be  vain,  had  collected  their  wives  and  daughters,  and 
having  butchered  them  in  the  manner  above  described, 
sallied  forth,  with  no  earthly  hope  left,  but  that  of  sell¬ 
ing  their  lives  dearly.  Although  so  completely  in  op¬ 
position  to  Christian  principles,  we  cannot  bJame  the 
deed  ;  horrid  and  barbarous  as  it  was,  still  it  had  in  it 
something  of  a  noble  character.  It  was  in  consonance 
with  their  religious  principles  ;  and  it  was  to  save  their 
wives  and  daughters  from  pollution.  The  men  who  per¬ 
petrated  this  deed  of  horror,  were  the  same  who  after¬ 
wards  precipitated  themselves  with  such  desperation  on 
our  Europeans,  and  not  one  of  whom  would  accept 
quarter.” — Vol.  I.  p.  230-1. 

Powers  of  the  telescope. — It  may  amuse 
the  reader  to  be  informed,  that  among  my  matliematical 
instruments,  I  had  an  inverting  telescope,  which  I  used 
sometimes  to  let  my  servants  look  through,  that  I  might 
enjoy  their  surprise  at  seeing  the  world  turned  upside 
down,  and,  in  particular,  the  astonishment  they  express¬ 
ed,  when  they  saw  men  and  women  walking  on  their 
heads,  without  their  clothes  falling  down.  It  got  about 
in  the  cantonment,  that  the  engineer  saheh^  had  a  tele¬ 
scope  which  could  turn  people  upside  down ;  without 
the  latter  part  of  the  phenomenon  being  generally  known, 
so  I  used  sometimes  to  amuse  myself  by  pointing  my 
glass  at  the  women  as  they  passed  my  window  ;  upon 
which  they  would  run  as  fast  as  they  could,  holding 
their  clothes  down  with  both  their  hands.”-— Vol.  L  p. 
327. 

A  duellist. — “  He  used  to  tell  a  story  of  one  of 
his  affairs,  which,  though  not  at  all  creditable  to  him¬ 
self,  was  the  best  satire  on  the  practice  of  duelling  that 
can  well  be  imagined.  ‘  I  was  in  the  theatre  one  night,* 
said  he,  ‘  and  seeing  a  fellow  eating  apples  in  the  box 
where  there  were  some  ladies,  I  took  the  liberty  of  po- 
king'one  into  his  throat  with  iny  finger.  The  man  struck 
me — I  knocked  him  down,  and  gave  him  a  sound  drub¬ 
bing,’  (for  the  Colonel  was  a  famous  bruiser.)  ‘  He  called 
me  out,  I  shot  him  through  the  arm  ;  and  the  fool  call¬ 
ed  that  satisfaction,'^  One  of  the  few  instances  in  which 
he  was  known  to  have  been  right,  was  on  the  occasion 
which  proved  fatal  to  him.  C)n  receiving  his  antago¬ 
nist’s  shot,  which  took  effect  in  his  body,  he  staggered  a 
few  paces ;  then,  recovering  himself,  he  presented  hts 
pistol  deliberately  at  his  opponent,  and  said,  ‘  I  could 
kill  him,*  (for  he  was  a  capital  shot ;)  ‘  but  the  last  act 
of  my  life  shall  not  be  an  act  of  revenge  !’  Words  suf¬ 
ficient  to  redeem  a  life  of  error  !” — Vol.  I.  p.  339-7; 

Come  up. — “  Having  passed  a  pleasant  evening 
with  our  friends  of  the  artillery,  we  retired  to  rest  in  a 
room  situated  over  one  of  the  stables  of  the  gun-horses. 
Here,  owing  to  a  little  over-indulgence  at  table,  not 
feeling  readily  disposed  to  sleep,  wq  amused  ourselves 
with  counting  the  number  of  ‘  Come  ups  V  which  reach¬ 
ed  our  ears  through  the  crevices  of  the  floor.  V\  hen- 
ever  a  horse  stirred,  so  as  to  disturb  the  slumbers  of  his 
not  much  more  human  bed-fellow,  it  was  ‘  Come  up  •  ^ 
If  the  beast  snorted,  it  was  ^Come  up  !’  If  he  lay  down,  j 
it  was  ‘  Come  up  !’  If  he  rose  on  his  legs,  it  was  equal- 
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ly  <  Come  up  !’  This  ^  Come  up  ’  is  almost  the  only  cation  of  this  kind.  Sermons,  like  other  compositions, 
phrase  which  an  English  groom  addresses  to  his  horse,  have  appeared  under  various  titles.  Some  have  merely 
Though  generally  used  as  a  term  of  rebuke,  it  is  an  un-  ‘‘  Sermons  others,  ‘‘  Sermons  on  Important  Sub¬ 
meaning  expression  ;  and  I  do  not  see  in  what  it  could  jects  others,  again,  Discourses,”  preached  at  some 
have  originated,  unless  in  the  frequent  necessity  of  cau-  particular  place,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum,  Mr  Gleig  has 
tioning  the  animal  against  that  too  great  propensity  of  had  the  ingenuity  to  discover  a  new  cognomen,  and  his 
English  horses  to  come  down,^^ — Vol.  11.  p.  155.  are  Sermons  for  Plain  People,!*^ 

A  Spanish  priest.-— ‘‘  He  was  a  rudian-looking  But  there  is  no  affectation  in  the  volume  before  us. 
fellow,  whose  chief  occupation  with  the  army  was  that  of  They  are  truly  what  their  author  entitles  them,  doctri* 
a  mule-dealer,  buying  those  animals  in  the  country,  and  nal  and  practical,,  on  most  important  subjects  ;  and  we 
selling  them  in  the  camp  at  a  great  profit.  I  was  told  completely  agree  with  Mr  Gleig, ‘‘that  though  the  shelves 
by  our  Colonel,  that  in  the  preceding  campaign,  he  was  of  every  book-shop  in  the  kingdom  groan  under  the 
sitting  one  day  at  table  with  his  Padre,  when  the  weight  of  theological  publications,  very  few  have  been 

of  the  house  came  to  beg  that  Senhor  Padre  would  go  found  in  all  respects  fit  for  domestic  use.”  We  have 
up  stairs  immediately,  to  render  the  last  offices  of  reli-  no  lack  of  Sermons  ;  but,  unfortunately,  too  many 
gion  to  a  dying  Spanish  officer.  He  looked  sulky  on  of  them,  after  being  “  weighed  in  the  balance,”  have 
being  disturbed  at  his  meal,  but  could  not  refuse.  The  been  “  found  wanting.”  Many  of  them,  doubtless. 
Colonel  followed  ;  but,  instead  of  a  solemn  ceremonial,  are  pious  enough  and  well-meaning,  but  of  such  a  na- 
as  he  expected,  he  saw  the  Padre  take  a  crucifix  out  of  ture  as  not  to  suit  exactly  the  meridian  of  the  parlour 
his  pocket,  and  thrust  it  into  the  face  of  the  dying  man,  circle.  Some  are  loose  declamations  ;  others  have  nei- 
vociferating  at  the  same  time,  ^  Jesus!  Jesus!’  Per-  ther  unity  nor  design;  others  are  mystical  and  unin- 
ceiving  no  signs  of  acknowledgment  from  the  poor  offi-  structive.  From  one  preacher  we  have  a  dull  formal 
cer,  whose  glazed  eye  and  quick  respiration  denoted  his  essay,  to  which  the  text  is  a  motto  ;  from  another  we 
speedy  dissolution,  he  pocketed  his  swammy,  and  de-  have  high-flying  fanaticism,  visionary  speculations,  or 
scended  to  finish  his  beef-steak  and  his  bottle.”— Vol.  ranting,  unintelligible  “  orations.”  Few  comparatively  i 
II.  p.  278-9.  are  the  exceptions;  and  we  are,  therefore,  glad  to  find  I 

French  and  English  appetites. — On  re-  Mr  Gleig’s  i!5ermons  of  that  description  that  they  will 
turning  to  my  billet  in  the  morning,  as  hungry  as  a  ‘‘  suit  the  capacities  of  the  very  lowest,”  whilst  they  I 
hawk,  I  requested  my  landlady  to  prepare  me  some  will  give  “  no  offence  to  the  taste  of  the  highest  circles.”  I 
breakfast.  She  asked  what  I  should  like — I  replied.  The  liev.  Edward  Irving,  who  is  one  of  the  great 
‘Some  eggs  and  bacon.’  So  forthwith  she  prepared  a  apostles  of  Millennarianism,  would  have  entitled  this  vo-  j 
dish,  containing  full  two  dozen  of  the  former,  with  a  lame  “  Orations  for  Plain  People.”  We  would  re-  j 
due  proportion  of  tlie  latter  ;  a  pretty  good  proof  of  the  commend  the  work  to  his  careful  perusal,  for  we  can  I 
abundance  of  the  land,  and  of  her  opinion  of  an  Eng-  assure  him,  that  this  style  of  preaching  will  prove  a  I 
lishman’s  appetite.  These  French  imagine,  that  be-  thousand  times  more  beneficial  than  weekly  mystical  [ 
cause  we  dine  off'  large  joints,  we  must  be  great  eaters,  harangues  on  the  Millennium.  It  cannot,  of  course,  be  I 
when,  in  fact,  we  do  not  eat  half  so  much  as  they  do.  expected  that  we  can  afford  space  to  investigate  at 
In  France,  the  providing  for  the  stomach  is  much  more  length  Mr  Gleig’s  admirable  discourses;  but  few,  we 
of  an  a^aire  than  it  is  in  England.  When,  in  French,  are  persuaded,  whether  learned  or  ignorant,  will  rise 
you  talk  of  a  man’s  having  spent  his  fortune,  you  say,  from  their  perusal  without  feeling  wiser  and  better. 
^llamangkson  hien  and  the  first  question  a  French-  They  contain  faithful  and  eloquent  expositions  of  our  I 
man  asks  you,  on  visiting  his  country,  is,  how  you  like  duty  to  God,  our  neighbour,  and  ourselves,  and  as  j 
their  cuisine.  This  latter  observation  reminds  me  of  an  such,  they  ought  to  be  possessed  by  every  family.  They  1 
answer  made  to  me  by  an  English  traveller,  to  whom,  are  the  productions  of  a  man  who  is,  we  doubt  not,  a  I 
on  his  expressing  his  dislike  of  the  French  mode  of  faithful  parish  priest  I 

living,  I  remarked,  that  I  supposed  he  did  not  relish  The  first  Discourse  is  on‘^  The  Redemption  of  Man-  j 
their  cuisine,  ‘  Quizzing,  sir  !’  said  he,  rather  tartly  ;  kind,”  and  contains  a  clear  and  concise  statement  of  j 
‘  you  don’t  suppose  I  allowed  the  fellows  to  quiz  me !’ ”  the  truth,  that,  as  Mr  Gleig  observes,  “it  is  in  the  j 
—Vol.  II.  p.  352—3.  sacred  Scriptures  of  God  alone  that  we  may  look,  not  J 

liioLf  *1^7  •  ‘11  1-  the  assurance,  but  for  the  remotest  hint  or  reference  I 

liignt  reading,  spiced  a  la  mihtaire,  will  now  be  per-  ^  ^  99  I 

celved  to  form  [the  staple  commodity  of  the  “  Twelve  resurrection  of  the  body.  The  Sennons  on  Cau- 
Years’  MUitarv  Adventure  ”  ^  forming  Judgments,”  on  »  The  ^vine  origin  of 

^  *  Christianity,”  and  on  “  Religious  Differences,”  we  J 

. . . . .  »  would  especially  recommend.  We  shall,  however,  lay  j 

before  our  readers  an  extract  from  the  Sermon  on  “The  I 
Sermons^  Doctrinal  and  Practical^  fior  Plain  People,  object  of  Public  Preaching ;”  a  subject  which  is  greatly  j 
By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig,  IM.A.  M.R.S.L.,  6cc.  misunderstood  by  too  many  preachers  and  sermon-hunt-  j 
London;  John  Murray.  1829.  Pp.  303.  ing  hearers,  and  to  which  we  would  call  their  special  at-  j 

tention  ;  j 

At  first  sight  the  title  of  this  volume,  by  the  Reve-  nTrnTT^  ArwTvrt  I 

ot  the  bubaltern,  struck  us  as  savouring  not  ^  ^  I 

•  affectation.  Much,  in  these  days  of  literary  ^^No  one  who  has  mixed  at  all  in  society  can  be  ig- 

jvaUhip,  depends  on  the  title  of  a  book  ;  and  the  public  norant  that  the  fashion  of  the  present  times  runs  greatly 
«ave  too  often  found,  to  their  cost,  that  the  title  was  the  in  opposition  to  what  are  termed  rnoral  discourses.  A 
and  only  readable  part  of  the  volume.  We  are  far,  plain  straight-forward  list  of  directions  how  they  are  to 
insinuating  that  this  is  the  case  with  behave  in  all  stations  of  life,  goes  not  well  down  with 
^  !  r Sermons  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  will,  in  our  either  of  two  classes  of  persons  ;  it  displeases  both  those 
add  to  the  literary  reputation  which  he  has  al-  who  affect  more  than  an  ordinary  degree  of  reverence  for 
^y  deservedly  acquired.  But,  from  the  innumer-  religion,  and  those  who  are  habitually  profligate  and 
mb  sermons  which  have  been,  and  still  are,  vicious.  The  former  turn  away  from  such  moral  ha- 

^  ®fed  into  the  world,  which  nobody  reads,  and  which  rangues  with  contempt  and  scorn.  They  assert  that 
tom  Bkely  ever  will  be  read,  we  have  been  accus-  these  are  nothing  more  than  heathen  admonitions  ;  that 
^  to  look  upon  a  preacher  as  more  than  ordina-  they  have  in  them  none  of  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  no- 
and  a  reader  as  having  a  more  than  or-  thing  relative  to  faith,  or  grace,  or  regeneration,  or  I 
stock  of  patience,  who  ventures  on  a  new  publi-  know  not  how  many  terms,  with  which  men  are  too  often 
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in  love^  without  at  all  comprehending  their  real  import# 
The  others,  again,  I  mean  the  profligates,  equally  dislike 
such  a  style  of  preaching.  It  comes  too  home  to  them ; 
it  sounds  as  if  every  allusion  were  personal,  every  at-  j 
tack  meant  to  apply  peculiarly  to  themselves.  They 
will  not,  therefore,  come  and  listen  to  rebukes  so  pointed 
and  so  direct.  What  they  desire  to  hear  at  church  are 
pleasing  discourses,  declarations  of  God’s  goodness  and 
mercy,  of  the  readiness  with  which  he  receives  back  sin¬ 
ners,  whenever  they  choose  to  turn  to  him,  and  the  be¬ 
nevolence  of  his  nature,  which  leads  him  to  think  lightly 
of  those  natural  failings  into  which  they,  alas  !  are  too 
apt  to  be  led.  Such  preaching  as  this  is  at  all  seasons  ac¬ 
ceptable.  It  keeps  all  quiet  and  easy  within  ;  it  puts 
to  sleep  the  worm,  whose  gnawing  is  so  painful ;  and 
quenches,  for  a  time,  the  fire  whose  burning  shall  be 
everlasting.  Neither  have  these  men  any  objection  to 
doctrinal  disquisitions.  Such  topics  are  interesting ; 
they  lay  hold  of  the  attention,  and,  carrying  it  away  in 
the  flood  of  various  arguments,  they  serve  exceedingly 
well  to  kill  twenty  or  flve-and- twenty  minutes  every 
week.  Is  it  not  singular  that  the  very  good  and  the  very 
bad  should  both  prefer  the  same  style  of  preaching  ? 

The  truth,  however,  is,  that  any  style  of  preaching 
which  harps  continually  upon  one  string  must  be  bad. 
The  Gospel,  though  in  its  main  points  plain  and  perspi¬ 
cuous,  is,  nevertheless,  of  very  extended  signification ; 
and  cannot,  therefore,  be  properly  expounded  by  a 
preacher  who  constantly  confines  himself  to  one  or  two 
topics.  But  of  all  modes  of  preaching,  that  which  ties 
itself  down  to  the  exposition  of  doctrines  only,  is  by  far 
the  most  unprofitable,  as  well  to  the  speaker  as  to  the 
hearer.  The  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  must  indeed  be  ex¬ 
plained  ;  but  the  genuine  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  are  few 
in  number.  A  general  belief  in  the  being  and  attri¬ 
butes  of  God,  in  the  blessed  Trinity,  and  in  each  of  the 
persons  of  the  Godhead  individually  ;  a  full  expectation 
of  a  future  life,  in  which  we  shall  receive  the  things  done 
in  the  body,  whether  they  be  good  or  bad, — these  com¬ 
prise,  in  fact,  a  complete  abridgement  of  a  Christian’s 
faith.  Of  course,  1  allude  not,  at  present,  to  the  ne¬ 
cessity  under  which  all  thinking  men  feel  that  they, 
and  every  other  servant  of  Christ,  lie,  to  receive  the  sa- 
c»‘aments;  the  first  of  which,  indeed,  forms  the  sign,  or 
badge,  by  which  the  disciples  of  Christ  are  distinguished 
from  those  who  are  not  his  disciples.  I  am  speaking 
now  only  of  such  points  as  do,  and  indeed  ought,  to 
form  the  subjects  of  what  are  termed  doctrinal  discourses, 
inasmuch  as  almost  all  others  contain  more  of  human 
than  of  divine  philosophy.  Now,  to  explain  these  to  a 
congregation,  whose  Bibles  are  within  their  reach,  is 
surely  a  task  which  may  soon  be  accomplished.  Is  the 
preacher,  then,  to  become  idle,  and  to  revert  again  and 
again  to  his  old  topics?  No,  you  will  say;  but  are 
there  not  such  doctrines  as  those  of  grace  and  election, 
and  regeneration  and  saving  faith?  My  friends  and 
brethren,  rest  assured  that  these  phrases,  though  in  very 
frequent  use,  are  not  rarely  misinterpreted,  even  by  such 
as  appear  most  warmly  attached  to  them.  For  what  is 
grace  ?  Grace  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  good¬ 
ness  of  our  Almighty  Father.  The  word  itself  signifies 
favour-.-a  favour  or  feeling  of  good-will  towards  any 
one,  which  prompts  him  who  experiences  it  to  do  to 
that  person  a  kindness,  without  looking  for  any  thing  in 
return.  When  we  apply  it  then  to  God,  I  confess  that 
I,  for  one,  know  not  within  what  bounds  we  are  to  en¬ 
close  it.  It  is  through  God’s  grace  that  we  live,  and 
move,  and  breathe,  and  think.  It  is  through  God’s  grace 
that  we  are  not  hurried  off  to  our  graves,  in  the  midst  of 
our  siOkS,  by  any  one  of  the  numerous  accidents  and  ca¬ 
lamities  to  which  we  are  every  momen?  liable.  It  is  by 
God’s  grace  that  our  Saviour  has  come  into  the  world, 
has  died  for  us  upon  the  cross,  has  given  us  his  Gospel, 
and  promised  us  eternal  life,  if  we  only  obey  that  Gospel. 
Nay,  but  is  there  not  a  something  connected  with  hu¬ 


man  life,  which,  more  than  all  this,  deserves  to  be  called 
grace  ?  Is  there  no  principle, — no  principle  which  lays 
hold  on  some,  and  not  on  others, — leading  the  first  to 
worship  God  in  the  beauty  of  holiness,  and  to  believe  in 
his  name,  to  their  own  salvation  and  acceptance  ?  Now, 
then,  we  come  nearer  to  the  point.  Unquestionably 
there  is  such  a  principle ;  but  it  is  very  different  from 
what  those  regard  it,  who  are  the  fondest  of  hearing  that 
principle  discussed  from  the  pulpit.  The  grace  of  God, 
which  leads  to  repentance,  is  continually  within  the  reach 
of  every  living  person.  It  operates  on  different  persons 
in  different  ways  ;  but  assuredly  it  operates  upon  none 
to  any  good  effect,  unless  it  be  aided  by  their  own  co¬ 
operation.  The  grace  of  God  will  never  take  captive 
the  will  uf  any  man,  or  turn  a  sinner  to  repentance  in 
spite  of  himself ;  but  it  is  always  at  hand  to  assist  his 
weak  endeavours,  and  to  bring  to  perfection  the  feeble 
efforts  which  would  certainly  be  useless  without  it.  But 
what  is  there  in  this,  which  demands  that  it  should  be 
the  constant  subject  of  a  preacher’s  discourses?”— 
P.  4G— 50. 

We  would  willingly  quote  farther  from  Mr  Gleig’s 
Sermons,  which  our  readers  will  perceive  are  very  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  ordinary  run  of  such  productions.  We  must, 
however,  pause,  only  observing,  that  Mr  Gleig  dCkServes 
well  of  the  public  in  this  his  appearance  before  them,  as 
an  earnest  and  faithful  minister ;  and,  as  the  work  is 
most  moderate  in  price,  we  cannot  do  better  than  ear¬ 
nestly  recommend  the  Sermons,  Doctrinal  and  Practi¬ 
cal,  for  Plain  PcoplcJ*^ 


A  Personal  Narrative  of  a  Journey  through  Norway^ 
part  of  Sweden^  and  the  Islands  and  States  of  Den¬ 
mark,  By  Derwent  Conway,  Author  of  ‘‘  Solitary 
Walks  through  Many  Lands.”  Edinburgh  ;  Con¬ 
stable’s  Miscellany,  vol.  XXXVIII.  1829. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  and  clever  volume,  full  of 
picturesque  descriptions  and  pleasant  narratives.  We 
opened  it  with  rather  a  prejudice  against  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats  ;  for  though  we  had  read  a  considerable 
number  of  books  about  Norway,  they  had  all  failed  to 
inspire  us  with  any  great  liking  for  that  cold  and  out- 
of-the-way  country.  Neither  did  they  give  us  any  very 
distinct  notions  of  its  scenery,  orofkthe  manners  and 
customs  of  its  inhabitants.  We  knew  very  well  that 
there  was  something  peculiar  about  Norway,  but  where¬ 
in  that  peculiarity  consisted  we  could  never  precisely 
find  out.  We  have  often  closed  large  tomes  in  a  most 
unsatisfactory  state  of  mind,  for  though  they  told  us  a 
great  deal,  they  showed  us  nothing,  and  this  we  take  to 
be  the  leading  difference  betwixt  a  matter-of-fact  and  a 
picturesque  traveller.  Derwent  Conway  ranks  among 
the  latter.  When  we  accompany  him  on  his  rambles, 
he  makes  us  see  the  very  scenes  which  he  himself  saw, 
and  we  rise  from  a  perusal  of  his  work  with  a  more  dis¬ 
tinct  impression  of  what  Norway  really  is,  than  it  was 
ever  our  lot  to  possess  before.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
excellent  and  powerful  writing  throughout  the  volume  ; 
and  though  we  are  somewhat  hackneyed  in  these  mat¬ 
ters,  such  was  the  interest  it  excited,  that  we  went 
through  the  whole,  from  beginning  to  end,  without  stop- 
ping. 

Our  author  has  divided  his  work  into  three  parts 
the  first  of  which  embraces  an  account  of  an  inland  jour¬ 
ney,  performed  for  the  most  part  on  foot  and  alone, 
through  a  solitary  and  unfrequented  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  from  the  Naze  at  the  western  extremity  of  Norw^i 
to  Christiania  the  capital ; — the  second  part  descri  s 
his  residence  at  Christiania,  and  journey  farther  nort 
to  Osterdalen,  where  he  remained  some  time  with  a  na¬ 
tive  family,  and  enjoyed  opportunities  of  becomii^ 
miliarly  acquainted  with  the  national  character  and  o- 
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mestic  habits  of  the  people,  their  mode  of  living,  their 
occupations,  their  superstitions,  their  literature,  and  a 
thousand  other  things  ; — part  third  gives  us  a  short 
glimpse  of  Sweden,  and  the  Islands  and  States  of  Den¬ 
mark  ;  but  it  is  written  more  hurriedly,  and  extends  only 
to  forty.five  pages. 

Disposed,  as  we  are,  to  bestow  very  high  praise  upon 
this  work,  we  think  the  best  mode  of  testifying  that  ap¬ 
probation,  and  of  proving  it  to  be  well-grounded,  will 
be  to  introduce  Derwent  Conway  in  his  own  person  to 
our  readers.  As  an  appropriate  opening  extract,  we  se¬ 
lect  the  following  passage  upon  the  subject  of 

NORWEGIAN  PATRIOTISM. 

‘‘  It  has  been  my  lot  to  visit  many  lands,— some  of 
them  celebrated  for  nationality, — but  in  that  enthusiastic 
love  of  country  which  is  irrestrainable  when  countrymen 
are  assembled  together,  every  nation  must  yield  to  Nor¬ 
way.  A  Norwegian  loves,  reveres  all  that  belongs  to, 
and  distinguishes  his  native  land, — his  mountains,  his 
rocks,  his  forests,  he  would  not  exchange  for  the  richest 
plains  of  the  south.  To  a  Norwegian,  the  words  Gamle 
Norffe  (old  Norway),  have  a  spell  in  them  immediate 
and  powerful ;  they  cannot  be  resisted.  Gamle  Norge 
is  heard  in  an  instant  repeated  by  every  voice  ;  the 
glasses  are  filled,  raised,  and  drained ;  not  a  drop  is 
left;  and  then  bursts  forth  the  simultaneous  chorus, 

‘  For  Norge  F  the  national  song  of  Norway.  Here, 
and  in  a  hundred  other  instances  in  Norway,  I  have 
seen  the  character  of  a  company  entirely  changed  by  the 
chance  introduction  of  the  expression  GamU  NorgL 
The  gravest  discussion  is  instantly  interrupted;  and  one 
might  suppose,  for  the  moment,  that  the  party  was  a 
party  of  patriots,  assembled  to  commemorate  some  na¬ 
tional  anniversary  of  freedom.  The  northern  nations 
are  accused  of  being  cold  ;  but  there  is,  at  least,  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  this  in  their  feelings  of  patriotism.  I  speak, 
however,  of  Norway  only  ;  the  same  cannot,  I  think,  be 
said  of  Sweden  ;  and  as  to  Russia,  I  have  had  no  op¬ 
portunities  of  making  personal  observations.  In  Norway, 
love  of  country  is  the  same  enthusiastic  passion  that  love 
of  music  is  in  Italy.  In  England,  there  is  no  toast 
which  stands  in  the  place  of  GamU  Norgc^  unless  per¬ 
haps  it  be  the  Wooden  Walls  of  Old  England  ;  but  this 
is  rather  the  defence  of  England,  than  England  herself. 
In  Scotland,  ‘  the  Land  of  Cakes’  is  nearly  an  equiva¬ 
lent  to  GamU  Norge;  but  then,  how  do  Scotsmen 
drink  it  ?  they  drain  their  glasses  indeed,  but  they  re¬ 
main  upon  their  seats  if  they  be  sober ;  but  let  GamU 
Norge  be  the  toast  in  Norway,  and  every  Norwegian 
starts  to  his  feet,  and  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  follows,  i 
which  no  circumstances  have  power  to  restrain.  The  ! 
same  feeling  is  indeed,  less  or  more,  the  patrimony  of 
the  inhabitants  of  all  mountainous  countries  ;  but  there 
are  reasons  why  Norway  should  be  more  distinguished 
for  this  virtue  than  others.  Norway  is  more  isoluted 
than  any  other  country  in  Europe ;  and  her  political 
history,  too,  is  less  interwoven  with  that  of  other  na¬ 
tions.  Incorporated,  by  its  own  act,  with  Denmark, 
since  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  she  yet  re¬ 
tained  the  name,  and  many  of  the  privileges,  of  an  in¬ 
dependent  kingdom ;  and  has  a  right  to  consider  the 
long  line  of  her  hereditary  monarchs  unbroken.  Her 
population  has  remained  unmixed  ;  her  language,  in  the 
interior,  untainted  ;  her  soil  has  never  been  the  theatre 
of  war ;  nor  has  it  ever  been  trodden,  save  rarely,  by 
the  feet  of  strangers  ;  her  laws  are  almost  coeval  with 
her  mountains.  On  three  sides,  she  is  surrounded  by  a 
boisterous  ocean,  and  girded,  too,  by  a  barrier  of  rocks ; 
•nd,  on  the  other,  mountains,  rugged,  and  snow-capt, 
shut  her  out,  like  the  valley  of  Rasselas,  from  the  rest 
of  the  world ;  and  add  to  this  the  legends  of  a  mystic 
J^nd  stupendous  system  of  religious  belief,  which  are 
handed  down  by  tradition,  and  which  tend  to  preserve 
the  minds  of  the  people  a  veneration  for  all  that  ever 


belonged  to  them,  and  to  nourish  a  pride  in  the  antiqui¬ 
ty  of  their  nation ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  credit  the 
assertion,  that,  to  a  Norwegian,  his  country  is  the  ob¬ 
ject  almost  of  his  worship.  Recent  events  have,  indeed, 
cast  a  damp  upon  the  enthusiasm  which  GamU  Norg6 
inspires  ;  and  I  have  been  told,  that,  for  some  time  after 
the  annexation  of  Norway  to  Sweden,  the  toast  was 
rarely  drunk  ;  but,  if  so,  the  feeling  has  subsided.  Nor¬ 
way  is  GamU  Norgd  still ;  and  so  attentively  has  the 
new  sovereign  cultivated  the  esteem  of  his  subjects ;  and, 
by  all  accounts,  so  fully  does  he  merit  it,  that,  as  far  as 
my  observation  entitles  me  to  speak,  Bernadotte  is  never 
named  but  in  terms  of  respect.” 

The  above  will  be  aptly  succeeded  by  our  author’s 
account  of 

THE  NATIONAL  MUSIC  OF  NORW'AY. 

It  was  here  that  I  heard,  for  the  first  time,  that  an¬ 
cient  national  music,  of  which  Norway,  like  all  other 
mountainous  countries,  can  boast.  The  mountain  airs 
of  Norway  are,  however,  of  a  wilder  and  more  uncom¬ 
mon  character,  than  those  of  any  other  of  the  mountain¬ 
ous  countries  which  I  have  visited ;  some  of  them,  in 
their  sudden  transitions,  and  strange  melody,  reminded 
me  of  the  breathings  of  the  Eolian  harp.  The  charac¬ 
ter  of  these  airs  is,  with  but  few  exceptions,  that  of  me¬ 
lancholy.  They  are  simple  in  their  construction,  but 
ranging  over  a  compass  of  notes,  occasionally  even  of 
two  octaves.  The  poetry  to  which  they  are  sung  is  also 
of  a  melancholy  cast,  chiefly  legendary,  and  often  ver¬ 
ging  upon  the  terrific.  Some  of  it  is,  however,  appa¬ 
rently  the  mere  poetry  of  imagination,  though  still  pre¬ 
serving  the  same  character.  Several  of  the  airs  have  a 
martial  effect ;  and  a  few  hunting  and  drinking  songs 
are  of  a  gayer  cast,  both  in  their  music  and  poetry. 

The  lady  who  sung  these  airs  did  them  great  jus¬ 
tice,  and  seemed  often  to  feel  their  power ;  and  was  well 
able  to  communicate  that  feeling  to  the  listener.  The  | 
words  were  in  high  Norse,  not  Danish.  Both  at  this  ! 
time,  and  subsequently,  I  have  been  at  some  pains  in 
collecting  the  airs,  and  the  words  to  which  tliey  are  sung.  ; 
Some  of  these  are  in  manuscript,  others  I  learned  by  I 
ear,  and  have  had  set  since  returning  to  England,  in  the  i 
idea  of  publishing  the  whole,  with  English  translations 
of  the  words,  as  Scandinavian  melodies. 

The  poetry  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  as  cou¬ 
pled  with  the  ancient  mountain  a\rs,  forms  part  of  that 
body  of  chivalrous  poetry,  once  the  only  literature  of  the 
European  nations  ;  and  whicli  we  may  still  look  to  as  a 
curious  interpreter  of  ancient  habits  and  feelings.  The 
minstrel  songs  of  former  days,  although  they  may  pos¬ 
sibly  have  had  one  common  origin,  have  been  modified 
by  the  character  of  the  different  nations  among  which 
they  have  been  found.  Those  relics  of  chivalrous  poet¬ 
ry  which  we  find  in  the  North,  possess  a  character,  in 
some  respects  unlike  that  which  is  impressed  upon  the 
poetry  that  sprung  up  among  the  Southern  nations  ;  and 
I  shall,  perhaps,  be  pardoned  for  advancing  an  opinion 
which,  although,  as  far  as  I  know,  it  involves  a  new  doc¬ 
trine,  appears  to  me  to  be  nevertheless  a  sound  one  ;  it 
is,  that  we  ought  to  refer  the  distinctive  mythology,  cha¬ 
racter,  and  poesy,  of  every  nation,  to  its  geographical 
position.  This  opinion,  I  think,  receives  strong  con¬ 
firmation  from  the  character  of  the  mythology  and  poetry 
of  Scandinavia. 

The  terrific  imagery  of  the  mythology  of  Odin,  one 
cannot  conceive  to  have  been  engendered  elsewhere  than 
amid  the  sterile  mountains,  the  dark  valleys,  the  gloomy 
forests,  and  the  desolate  and  dreary  coasts  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Continent.  There  is  thcre^  a  pervading  spirit  of 
sadness  and  desolation,  that  embodies  in  imagination 
images  of  majesty,  terror,  and  power ;  and  these  are 
again  expressed  in  histories  and  legends,  accordant  with 
the  tone  of  nature.  There  seem  to  be  certain  hidden 
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sympathies)  which  mysteriously  connect  the  soul  of  man 
with  the  external  world.  So  perfect  an  accordance  is 
the  mythology  of  Scandinavia  and  its  ex* 
temal  aspect,  that  in  travelling  through  the  gloomy  val¬ 
leys,  or  by  the  sea-beaten  shores  of  Norway,  so  irresisti¬ 
bly  are  associations  with  the  mythology  of  Odin  awaken¬ 
ed,  that  I  have  fancied  I  heard,  in  some  deep  dell,  the 
departed  heroes  at  their  work  of  death  ;  and  have  paused 
beneath  some  gigantic  ruin,  as  night  began  to  shadow 
it,  to  listen  for  the  sound  of  their  ghostly  revelry.  Ac¬ 
cordant  with  these  images,  and  with  the  character  of  the 
mythology  of  Scandinavia,  is  the  poetry  which  has  there 
originated ;  but  the  legendary  songs  of  southern  lands 
are  impressed  with  a  very  opposite  character.  Those  of 
the  most  southern  nations  are  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
luxury,  which  accords  with  the  burning  soil  whence 
they  sprung ;  while  the  minstrel  songs  of  France  are 
full  of  grace,  gaiety,  and  gallantry ;  suiting  well  the 
smiling  skies,  and  the  bright  earth,  that  fostered  and 
ripened  them.” 


seems  to  have  overlooked,  the  latter  definition  may  be 
applied — they  hear  the  impress  of  power.  The  starry 
sky  bears  the  impress  of  power,  even  that  of  Omnipo¬ 
tence  ;  so  does  the  rainbow  ;  for  though  it  be  the  result 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  we  mount  from  nature  up  to 
nature’s  God.”  The  vast  temple  of  devotion,  or  any 
gigantic  work,  such  as  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  bear 
upon  them  the  impress  of  the  power  of  man,  who  has 
reared  them  ;  while  the  ruins  of  former  ages  tell  of  the 
power  of  time,  the  destroyer.  It  was  while  looking 
upon  the  midnight  scene,  described  in  the  last  chapter, 
that  I  first  suspected  the  soundness  of  Edmund  Burke’s 
theory ;  and  every  subsequent  day  in  which  I  pursued 
my  journey,  more  and  more  confirmed  me  in  the  belief, 
that  power  is  the  more  true  and  universal  source  of  the 
sublime.” 

We  were  a  good  deal  struck  and  pleased  with  the 
passage  which  we  subjoin  - 

SUNSET  AND  SUNRISE  IN  NORWAT. 


In  connexion  with  these  judicious  remarks,  'peruse 
the  following  on 

NORWEGIAN  SCENERY. 

It  was  now,  that,  for  the  first  time,  I  felt  I  was  in 
Norway  ;  it  was  now  that  I  knew  the  land  of  my  early 
visions  ;  I  had  gained  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  which 
on  one  side  bounded  the  valley,  and  Norway,  with  all 
her  attributes  of  sublimity,  burst  upon  me.  Forests, 
whose  vastness  and  shade,  and  solitude  and  silence,  ba¬ 
nished  in  an  instant  from  the  mind  all  associations  with 
song  of  bird,  and  bower,  and  gay  silvan  scene, — lakes, 
whose  deep  seclusion  put  to  flight  images  of  mere  grace 
and  beauty,— valleys,  which  from  their  depth  and  gloom, 
we  might  fancy  to  be  the  avenues  to  abodes  of  a  more 
mysterious  creation,— mountains,  whose  dim  and  rug¬ 
ged,  and  gigantic  forms,  seemed  like  the  images  of  a 
world  that  we  might  dream  of,  but  never  behold.  Could 
any  man,  gazing  upon  such  a  scene,  refer  his  emotions 
to  the  origin  pointed  out  by  Burke  ?  Burke,  had  he 
looked  more  upon  the  face  of  nature,  and  less  upon  that 
of  society,  would  never  have  promulgated  his  doctrine, 
—or  if  he  had,  he  would  have  published  his  recantation. 
But  I  cannot  dismiss  the  doctrine  of  Edmund  Burke  in 
a  single  sentence,  nor  can  it  be  considered  out  of  place, 
to  devote  a  moment  to  the  origin  of  the  sublime,  in  a 
journey  through  a  country  in  which  the  emotion  is  ex¬ 
cited  at  every  step. 

“  I  cannot  believe  that  terror  is  the  source  of  the  sublime, 
because  experience  teaches  me  otherwise.  ]\Iany  objects 
inspire  terror,  which  do  not  produce  the  emotion  of 
sublimity,  and  a  thousand  in  which. there  is  nothing 
terrible,  produce  that  emotion.  If  this  be  true,  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Burke  is  disproved  by  the  most  satisfactory  evi¬ 
dence — the  evidence  of  feeling.  If  terror  be  the  source 
of  the  sublime,  then  a  venomous  reptile,  a  mad  dog,  a 
nest  of  hornets,  a  man  roused  by  passion,  on  the  first 
twinge  of  the  gout,  are  all  sublime  ;  while,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  starry  heavens  on  a  winter’s  night, _ the  rain¬ 

bow  spanning  the  sky,— the  calm  ocean, — a  vast  Go¬ 
thic  cathedral,  or  the  ruins  of  former  ages,  are  not  just 
objects  of  sublimity,  because  they  have  nothing  terrible 
in  them.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  more  rational  to 
refer  the  source  of  the  sublime  to  power, — power  either 
active  or  passive.  Wherever  an  object  awakens  the  emo¬ 
tion  of  sublimity,  it  will  be  found,  either  that  the  ob¬ 
ject  can  itself  exert  power ^  or  that  it  hears  the  impress 
of  power.  All  those  objects  which  inspire  sublimity 
through  the  medium  of  terror,— those,  in  short,  which 
IMr  Burke  seems  to  have  had  in  view  when  he  pro¬ 
pounded  his  doctrine,  are  referable  to  the  first  of  these 
kinds  of  power  ;  such  as,  the  stormy  sea,  lightning,  a 
great  hostile  army  ; — but  to  those  objects  which  awaken 
sublimity  without  inspiring  terror,  and  which  Mr  Burke  J 


I  went  to  bed  a  little  after  nine,  but  was  unable  to 
sleep.  I  therefore  got  up  about  ten,  and  opened  the 
window  of  my  little  chamber,  which  was  upon  the 
ground  floor.  The  sun  w^as  shining  brightly  on  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  heights  ;  and,  as  I  knew  there  was  not  much 
I  more  than  two  hours’  interval  between  his  setting  and  his 
reappearing,  I  resolved  upon  walking  to  the  summit  of 
a  neighbouring  hill,  which,  as  far  as  I  could  judge, 
might  be  about  1500  feet  high,  to  witness  both  his  set- 
ting  and  his  rising.  I  therefore  leaped  from  my  window 
into  the  little  garden  beneath,  and  made  my  way  towards 
the  hill  that  seemed  the  most  accessible.  I  passed  through 
some  small  fields  of  rye,  some  patches  of  oats,  and  some 
scanty  pasturage,  clear  of  the  houses,  and  immediately 
found^myself  commencing  the  ascent  of  the  mountain. 
It  was  then  not  quite  eleven;  the  sun  hung  trembling 
on  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  which,  to  my  vision,  was  a 
bounded  horizon,  owing  to  the  mountains  which  rose  to 
the  north  and  west,  so  that  the  summit  was  illuminated 
a  considerable  time  after  the  steep  I  ascended  was  left 
in  gloom.  It  was  a  laborious  ascent,  more  so  than  I 
had  anticipated  ;  but  I  was  in  no  disposition  to  rest ; 
and,  anxious  to  have  a  view  over  Norwegian  wilds,  in 
the  twilight  of  a  northern  midnight,  I  proceeded  vigo¬ 
rously  on  my  way,  now  and  then  pausing  to  look  back 
upon  the  difficulties  of  the  ascent.  It  was  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  after  midnight  when  I  reached  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  the  height  of  which  I  had  not  duly  estimated.  It 
was  a  solemn  and  impressive  scene.  The  dead  stillness 
of  midnight  was  over  all  ;  earth  and  air  were  reposing 
in  it.  No  living  thing  was  visible  ;  no  bird  was  on  the 
wing  ;  there  was  no  cry  of  any  animal.  The  sky  was 
unclouded,  but  curtained  by  a  pale  film,  through  which 
the  larger  stars  W’ere  faintly  glimmering.  The  dark  pine 
forests,  darker  in  the  shadows  of  the  hills,  threw  a  deeper 
shade  over  the  sombre  scene.  The  grey  mountains,  dun 
and  majestic,  were  piled  against  the  calm  midnight  sky ; 
silence  and  solitude  sat  on  the  hills,  and  all  the  pulses 
of  nature  were  at  rest.  Long,  very  long,  I  could  have 
remained  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  the  solemn  scene  ; 
but  soon  the  mountains  and  the  valleys  and  the  woods 
were  disrobed  ;  their  twilight  veil  dissolved  in  air ;  warm 
tints  of  light  streamed  up  the  sky ;  and  earth  stood  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  rosy  garniture  of  morning.  At  length  a 
rim  of  glory  emerged  from  the  horizon,  and  the  broad 
sun  sprung  up  into  the  clear  azure.  In  a  few  moments 
the  seeming  of  night  was  no  longer  visible  ;  it  was  morn¬ 
ing  ;  and,  as  I  descended  from  my  elevation,  I  heard  the 
chirping  of  the  early  bird,  and  saw  the  goats  rise  up 
and  begin  to  crop  the  herbage.” 

Leaving  those  sublimer  and  more  impressive  specula¬ 
tions  and  scenes,  our  author  carries  us  to  Christiania, 
his  description  of  which  is  lively  and  graphic 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  CHRISTIANIA. 

««  I  have  said,  that  Norway  has  in  truth  three  ca¬ 
pitals;  but  Christiania,  partly  because  it  is  the  seat  of 
covernment,  and  partly  because  it  lies  in  the  best  peopled 
and  most  fruitful  part  of  Norway,  is  generally  consider¬ 
ed  the  metropolis.  Christiania,  although  the  smallest  of 
the  capitals  of  Europe,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  to  a  stranger ;  and,  in  situation,  far  exceeds 
them  all  in  the  romantic  beauties  by  which  it  is  sur¬ 
rounded.  The  Fiord^  upon  which  it  stands,  is  so  dotted 
with  wooded  islands,  and  forms  so  many  curves  and  in¬ 
dentures,  that  it  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  fresh-wa-  i 
ter  lake  than  an  arm  of  the  sea,  especially  as  the  heights, 
which  enclose  four-fifths  of  its  circumference,  preserve 
its  surface  unruffled.  When  large  vessels  in  full  sail 
are  seen  threading  their  way  among  these  islets,  it  may 
easily  be  supposed  that  the  effect  is  singularly  novel  and 
beautiful.  I  have  never  seen,  nor  do  I  believe  there  ex¬ 
ists,  a  happier  combination  of  images  than  that  which 
is  presented  on  a  summer’s  day  from  tue  heights  above 
Christiania.  If  a  stranger  could  be  conveyed  by  magic, 
and  placed  on  the  height  of  Egeberg  on  an  evening  in 
July,  and  were  asked  in  what  part  of  the  world  he  sup¬ 
posed  himself  to  be,  he  would  more  probably  name  Italy 
or  Greece,  than  the  icy  region  of  Scandinavia.  The 
bay  itself,  with  its  romantic  promontories  and  wooded 
isles,  may  vie  with  Como ;  and  in  the  country  which 
stretches  on  every  side  of  the  town,  we  are  struck  with 
the  extraordinary  combination  of  rich,  riante^  and  pic¬ 
turesque  beauty.  Cornfields,  copses,  gardens,  lawns, 
cottages,  and  villas,  lie  beautifully  blended  beneath  as 
warm  a  sky  as  canopies  more  southern  lands.  Below  lie 
the  blue  waters  of  the  Fiord,  reflecting  the  fantas¬ 
tic  and  wood-crowned  heights  that  environ  it ;  while, 
every  now  and  then,  tall  m.'ists  and  white  sails  appear 
and  disappear  among  its  leafy  isles ;  and  beyond,  to  the 
north  and  west,  heights  rise  into  hills,  and  hills  into 
mountains  ;  while,  overtopping  them  all,  ridges  of  snow, 
purpled  in  the  light  of  evening,  form  the  majestic 
boundary  of  this  wondrous  amphitheatre.  I  am  the 
more  minute  in  my  description  of  the  environs  of 
Christiania,  because  they  have  not  been  sufficiently 
eulogized  by  the  traveller,  and  because,  therefore, 
the  extraordinary  beauty  of  this  part  of  Europe  is  not 
generally  known.  For  my  own  part,  I  went  to  Norway, 
prepared  to  worship  its  sublimity  and  grandeur  ;  but  I 
was  not  prepared  to  expect  that  picture  of  charming  va¬ 
riety,  and  gay  and  laughing  fertility,  which  is  spread 
around  the  capital  of  Norway.”  , 

To  this  may  be  added  the  following  passage  on  the 
EXPENSE  OF  LIVING  AT  CHRISTIANIA. 

There  are  not  many  places  in  which  one  may  live 
cheaper  or  better  than  in  Christiania.  The  only  article 
of  luxury  that  will  be  found  expensive,  is  the  keep  of  a 
horse :  but  every  kind  of  edible  is  abundant  and  cheap. 
The  following  are  the  prices  of  some  of  the  most  com¬ 
mon  articles  of  food.  Mutton  from  3d.  to  4d.  per  lb. 
Beef  4d.  to  5d. ;  butter  8d. ;  a  capon  8d. ;  a  hare  4d. ; 
a  pheasant  Is. ;  a  wild  duck  6d. ;  a  cock  of  the  north 
28.  6d.  or  3s. ;  eggs  three  dozen  Is. ;  but  the  price  of 
these  necessarily  varies  with  the  season ;  salmon  Id.  and 
Hd.  per  lb. ;  sea  fish  still  less ;  apples  of  the  best  qua- 
hty  8d.  per  lOO ;  5d.  for  those  of  an  inferior  quality. 
French  brandy  Is.  per  bottle ;  common  brandy  fid.  The 
K*me  in  the  markets  (for  they  have  no  game  laws  in 
Norway)  is  always  abundant,  and  one  of  the  cheapest 
&rtides  of  food.  They  have  many  kinds  of  game  which 
not  mentioned  above,  because  I  am  ignorant  of 
their  prices,  such  as  woodcock,  partridge,  snipe,  ptarmi- 
The  varieties  of  wild  duck  are  very  great,  and 
W8e  are  often  so  plentiful  as  to  be  sold  at  fid.  per  pair, 
t^cgetables,  while  in  season,  are  as  cheap  as  every  other 
wucle  of  food ;  but  during  eight  months  in  the  year,  the 


vegetable  calendar  is  reduced  to  the  roots,  which  are 
capable  of  being  stored.  House-rent  is  also  reasonable, 
though,  for  the  most  part,  persons  reside  in  their  own 
houses.  An  English  gentleman  holding  an  official  si¬ 
tuation,  rented  a  house  in  Christiania,  as  large  as  one  of 
those  in  Harley  Street,  London,  for  which  he  paid  about 
£20.  There  was  also  attached  to  it  a  large  stable,  a 
coach  or  gig-house,  and  a  garden  of  at  least  half  an 


acre.” 

We  must  here  stop  for  the  present,  but  as  there  are 
several  other  passages  in  this  lively  and  entertaining 
volume,  which  we  wish  to  lay  before  our  readers,  we 
shall  return  to  it  again  next  week. 

Blackwood's  Magazine  for  March  1820. 

The  New  Monthly  Magazine  for  March  1820* 

Blackwood  is  very  good  this  month  ;  the  first 
and  the  last  articles  are  the  best.  The  first  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  and  able  statement  of  political  opinions,  rendered 
necessary  at  the  present  crisis,  in  which  Peel  is  taken 
severely  to  task  for  his  late  change  of  sentiments  ; 
and  Wellington  himself  does  not  escape  scatheless.  The 
last  is  a  Noctes  Ambrosianoe^  and  all  the  world  knows 
that  these  are  always  excellent;  the  present  is  in  its  de¬ 
lightful  author’s  happiest  style.  The  only  piece  of 
original  poetry  in  this  number  are  some  stanzas  by 

Delta but  we  cannot  conscientiously  praise  them, 
nor  do  we  think  Delta  ever  destined  to  excel  greatly  as 
a  poet.  There  is  something  that  puts  us  too  much  in 
mind  of  Musselburgh,  the  Salt  Pans,  and  Fisberrow,  in 
all  his  effusions.  He  is  an  amiable,  but  not  a  talented 
writer.  Blackwood  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff.” 

The  New  Monthly  has  come  forth  in  considerable 
strength.  There  is  something  inherently  respectable  and 
gentlemanly  in  the  New  Monthly  that  must  alivays 
please.  There  is  a  clever  paper  in  the  present  number 
about  the  Great  Agitator,”  from  which  we  make  the 
following  extract,  knowing  that  our  readers  will  peruse 
it  with  interest  under  existing  circumstances  : 

O’CONNELL’S  ORATORICAL  TOWERS. 

“  W ere  O’Connell  addressing  a  mixed  assembly  where 
the  lower  orders  predominated,  I  scarcely  know  any 
one  who  would  have  such  a  power  of  wielding  the  pas¬ 
sions.  He  has  a  knack  of  speaking  to  a  mob,  which  I 
have  never  heard  exceeded.  His  manner  has  at  times 
the  rodomontade  of  Hunt ;  but  he  is  infinitely  superior, 
of  course,  to  this  well-known  democrat  in  choice  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  power  of  expression.  The  same  remark  may 
apply,  were  I  to  draw  any  comparison  between  him  and 
another  well-known  mob-speaker,  Cobbett.  Were  he 
opposed  to  these  two  persons  in  any  assembly  of  the 
people,  he  would  Infallibly  prove  himself  the  victor.  A 
balcony  outside  a  high  window  ;  and  a  large  mob  be¬ 
neath  him,  is  the  very  spot  for  O’Connell.  There  he 
would  be  best  seen,  and  his  powers  and  person  best  ob¬ 
served  ;  but  were  he  in  the  House  of  Commons,  I  do 
not  think  I  am  incorrect  when  I  say,  tliat  he  would 
make  little  impression  on  the  House,  supposing  he  went; 
heard  with  every  prepossession  in  his  favour.  His  ac¬ 
tion  wants  grace  and  suavity,— qualities  so  eminently 
fascinating  in  an  elegant  and  classical  speaker,  but 
which,  perhaps,  are  overlooked  in  an  orator  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  motions  of  his  body  are  often  sharp  and  an¬ 
gular.  His  arms  swing  about  ungracefully  ;  and  at 
times  the  right  hand  plays  slovenly  with  his  watch- 
chain. 

‘‘  Though  I  shall  not,  perhaps,  find  many  to  agree 
with  me,  yet  I  am  free  to  confess  that  he  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  me  to  possess  that  very  rare  gift— Nge/zaiwe  satire. 
He  wants  the  cultivated  grace  of  language  which  his 
compeer,  Shiel,  possesses,  and  the  brilliancy  of  meta¬ 
phor.  None  is  there  else,  however,  peer  or  commoner, 
who  can  compete  with  him  in  the  Catholic  Association. 
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His  language  is  often  coarse^  and  seldom  elegant* 
Strong,  fierce,  and  perhaps  bold,  it  often  is ;  but  vitu¬ 
peration  and  personality  make  up  too  much  of  the  ma^ 
terieU  His  voice  is  sometimes  harsh  and  dissonant  ; 
and  I  could  wish  more  of  that  round,  full,  mellow  tone, 
which  is  essential  to  a  good  delivery,  and  which  so  cap¬ 
tivates  the  ear.  ‘  The  voice  is  the  key  which  unlocks 
the  heart,’  says  Madame  Roland,— I  believe  it.  Let 
the  reader  listen  to  the  fine  round  voice  of  Lord  Chief 
Justice  B’ushe,  and  let  him  hear  the  sometimes  grating 
tones  of  O’Connell,  and  he  will  soon  perceive  the  differ¬ 
ence.  The  voice  of  the  latter  much  reminds  me  of  the 
harsh  thinness  of  Mr  J.  D.  Latouche’s  (whose  convena^ 
tional  tone,  by  the  by,  is  far  beyond  his  oratorical  one ;) 
and  yet  tlw  coolness  and  the  astuteness  which  the  latter 
gentleman  possesses  in  an  argument  would  be  no  bad 
substitute  for  the  headlong  impetuosity  and  violent  sar¬ 
casm  in  which  O’Connell  sometimes  indulges. 

■  “  As  he  cannot  clothe  his  language  in  the  same  ele¬ 
gance  as  Shiel,  he,  consequently,  cannot  give  the  same 
insinuation  to  his  discourses.  In  this  respect,  his  con¬ 
temporary  has  greatly  the  advantage.  Shiel  gives  us  the 
poetry  of  elegance— O’Connell  gives  us  the  prose.  The 
attempts  of  the  latter  at  wit  are  clumsy,  while  the  for¬ 
mer  can  bring  both  that  and  metaphor  to  his  aid ;  and 
he  often  uses  them  with  much  effect.  O’Connell,  how¬ 
ever,  can  attempt  humour  with  effect,  and  he  has  a  pecu¬ 
liar  tact  of  suiting  this  humour  to  the  Irish  people.  I 
have  not  often  seen  a  good  exordium  from  O’Connell— 
an  integral  portion  of  a  discourse  which  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  make;  and  1  think  his  perorations  want 
grace,  point,  and  force,  and  that  which  the  Italians 
would  denominate  ‘  espressivo.’  ” 

To  this  we  shall  add  a  short  poetical  piece,  by  the 
author  of  the  ‘‘Pleasures  of  Hope,”  pretty,  but  perhaps 
scarcely  worthy  of  his  early  reputation  : 

SONG, 

By  T.  CamphclL 

’Tis  now  the  hour— *tis  now  the  hour 
To  bow  at  Beauty’s  shrine ; 

Now  whilst  our  hearts  confess  the  power 
Of  woman,  wit,  and  wine ; 

And  beaming  eyes  look  on  so  bright. 

Wit  springs— wine  sparkles  in  their  light. 

In  such  an  hour— in  such  an  horn*, 

In  such  an  hour  as  this, 

While  pleasure’s  fount  throws  up  a  shower 
Of  social  sprinkling  bliss, 

Why  does  my  bosom  heave  the  sigh 
That  max’s  delight  ?^She  is  not  by ! 

There  was  an  hour— there  was  an  hour 
When  I  indulged  the  spell 
That  Love  wound  round  me  with  a  power 
Words  vainly  try  to  tell— 

Though  Love  nas  fill’d  my  chequer’d  doom 
With  fi*uits  and  thorns,  and  light  and  gloom. 

Yet  there’s  an  hour— there’s  still  an  hour 
Whose  coming  sunshine  may 
Clear  from  the  clouds  that  hang  and  lower 
My.  fortune’s  future  day ; 

That  hour  of  hours,  beloved,  will  be, 

The  hour  that  give3  thee  back  to  me ! 


The  F emale  Medical  Adviser^  •with  Olserxmtlons  on  the 
Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  Children,  By  Alexan¬ 
der  Maxwell  Adams,  M.D.,  Practitioner  of  Obstetric 
Surgery,  &c.  Edinburgh.  Daniel  Lizars.  8vo.  Pp. 
338.  ,  ^ 

Generally  speaking,  we  do  not  approve  of  medi¬ 
cal  works  “  for  the  use  of  families.”  We  look  upon 


such  books  as  “  Buchan’s  Domestic I\Iedicine,”  “  Reece’s 
Medical  Guide  to  Health,”  and  soon,  as  calculated  to  do 
much  more  harm  than  good.  It  is  a  great  mistake  in 
economical  fathers  and  mothers  of  families  to  suppose 
that,  by  having  recourse  to  these  and  similar  volumes,  they 
may  save  the  doctor’s  fee,  as  if  the  practice  of  Medicine 
could  be  learned  otherwise  than  by  patient  study,  dili. 
gent  investigation,  and  extensive  experience.  They  who 
think  life. worth  preserving,  and  health  a  blessing,  ought 
to  eschew  trifling  with  themselves  or  families,  by  making 
empirical  experiments,  which  may  induce  a  train  of  evils 
that  will  subsequently  baffle  the  power  of  llie  most  skil¬ 
ful  practitioner,  and  make  existence  a  curse.  We  de- 
test  the  whole  tribe  of  Lady  Bountifuls,  who  are  perpe- 
tually  pouring  “  bodies,  of  which  they  know  little,  into 
bodies  of  which  they  know  less.”  When  the  young  or 
the  old  of  either  sex  are  really  ill,  let  a  regular  doctor 
be  sent  for ;  but  why  should  men  or  w’omcn  file  their 
minds  with  all  the  minutiae  of  a  subject  in  which  they 
are  not  professionally  interested  ? 

There  are  exceptions,  however,  to  all  general  rules. 
Situations  may  occur,  where  some  knowledge  of  the  pro¬ 
per  ratio  medendi  may  be  found  of  the  highest  utility 
and  importance.  The  heads  of  families  may  be  at  a 
distance  from  medical  aid,  or  their  children  may  be  taken 
suddenly  and  dangerously  ill ;  and  in  all  common  cases 
of  this  kind,  it  is  proper  that  parents  should  know  what 
ought  to  be  done.  We  have  no  hesitation,  therefore, 
in  recommending,  to  those  who  may  find  themselves 
thus  situated,  the  work  of  Dr  Adams  now  before  us, 
which  is  intended  principally  for  the  use  of  females,  and 
contains  much  useful  and  judicious  information.  His 
object  has  been,  in  as  plain  and  familiar  language  as 
the  subject  would  admit,  to  direct  their  judgment  in  the 
due  regulation  of  their  constitution,  and  to  instruct 
them  how  to  detect  the  approach  of  disease,  and  to  ob¬ 
viate  its  consequences  by  the  timely  application  of  suita¬ 
ble  remedies.”  This  object,  we  think,  he  has  very  suc¬ 
cessfully  attained. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


A  LETTER  FROM  ROME. 

SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  LATE  POPE  LEO  XII.  j 
— ANECDOTES — CATHOLIC  EMANCIPATION,  &C.  J 

You  ask  me  to  give  you  some  particulars  regarding 
the  private  life  and  history  of  Pope  Leo  the  Twelfth  ;  but, 
although  I  have  been  here  several  weeks,  I  have  not  bad 
a  moment’s  leisure  to  satisfy  your  curiosity  until  now. 

I  It  is  surprising  how  little  is  known  of  his  present  Holi¬ 
ness,  even  in  his  own  capital  ;•  but  having,  from  pecu¬ 
liar  circumstances,  been  able  to  gather  every  authentic 
particular  of  his  early  history,  they  are  at  your  service. 

I  may,  in  the  first  place,  however, jintroduce  you  to  this 
venerable  personage  propria  persona, 

A  sunbeam  in  November  is  an  exotic  in  our  dingy 
climate,  but  in  this  bright  atmosphere  it  is  indigenous, 
and  a  finer  day  than  last  Sunday  I  never  saw  in  the 
month  of  July  in  England.  When  passing  through 
one  of  the  cross  streets  near  the  Corso,  on  my  return  from 
the  Church  of  St  Maria  sopra  la  Minerva^  I  was  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  sight  of  an  immense  crowd,  collected  at 
the  gate  of  a  Palazzo,  which  was  guarded  by  a  piquet 
of  Dragoons  (the  guardia  nohile)^  in  their  dark  green 
uniforms,  cocked  hats,  and  plumes  of  black  feathery 
Just  as  I  approached,  an  old-fashioned  state  coach, 
gaudily  gilded,  drawn  by  six  black  steeds,  drew  up  to 
the  door.  Every  individual  amongst  the  gaping  crowd 
immediately  knelt  down,  calling  out  “  Benedictione^ 
Sancto  Padre  /”  A  tall  venerable-looking  man,  appa¬ 
rently  about  seventy,  in  clerical  robes,  raising  his  right 


•  This  letter  was  written  before  the  decease  of  Leo  XH* 
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hand,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and,  in  the  most  dig, 
nified’  manner,  bestowed  his  blessing  on  the  kneeling 
multitude.  It  was  Pope  Leo  the  Twelfth,  who  had 
been  visiting  his  private  palace,  previous  to  its  under¬ 
going  some  projected  repairs.  His  unwieldy  vehicle, 
followed  by  half  a  dozen  others,  equally  antiquated, 
filled  with  cardinals  and  officers  of  his  household,  drove 
off  escorted  by  the  guard  of  honour,  amidst  the  respect¬ 
ful  silence  of  the  spectators  ;  but  not  until  one  of  them 
(a  widow  by  her  dress)  had  thrown  a  large  folded  pa¬ 
per,  a  petition  probably,  into  the  coach.  The  old  man 
took  it  up,  bowed  to  her  with  a  benignant  smile,  and 
handed  it  to  one  of  his  attendants. 

It  is  our  own  feelings  which  give  their  tone  to  the  ob¬ 
jects  we  behold  ;  and  I  acknowledge  that  the  Pope  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  much  more  like  what  an  ecclesiastical 
prince  ought  to  be  on  that  occasion,  than  if  I  had  first 
seen  him  presiding  over  the  whole  sacro  collegio^  sur¬ 
rounded  by  all  the  splendour  of  the  Roman  court,  or 
even  during  holy  week,  with  its  many  ceremonies,  gor¬ 
geous,  glittering,  or  lactiferous  ;  its  interminable  pro¬ 
cessions,  aided  by  the  unequalled  miserere^  allowed,  by 
the  most  musical  people  in  the  world,  to  be  the  acme 
of  human  melody. 

Last  evening,  I  accompanied  an  Irish  Franciscan,  who 
has  resided  upwards  of  thirty  years  in  Rome,  to  the 
Vatican,  to  witness  the  imposing  ceremony  of  Pontifical 
vespers,  in  the  splendid  Sixtine  Chapel,  where,  station¬ 
ing  ourselves  within  the  railing  which  ungallantly  ex¬ 
cludes  the  fair  sex,  I  again  beheld  the  Pope,  seated  on 
an  elevated  throne,  his  brow  adorned  with  the  triple 
tiara,  clothed  in  gorgeous  robes  of  white  and  gold,  at¬ 
tended  by  a  motley  assemblage  of  Roman  clergy,  nobi¬ 
lity,  and  foreign  ambassadors,  dressed  in  the  most  gla¬ 
ring  style  of  magnificence,  and  decked  out  in  all  colours, 
from  the  sober  grey  of  the  anchorites  and  mendicants  to 
the  sombre  black  of  the  Monks ; — from  the  purple  of 
the  monsignore  to  the  crimson  of  the  canon  ;  and  from 
the  dazzling  scarlet  of  the  cardinal  to  the  sovereign  white 
of  the  supreme  pontiff.  If  you  imagine,  however,  that 
I  am  going  to  enter  into  a  prolix  deiail  of  church  cere¬ 
monies,  I  must  beg  leave  to  dispel  the  error,  and  to  as¬ 
sure  you,  that  I  paid  very  little  attention  to  them,  amidst 
the  superior  attractions  of  the  unrivalled  frescoes  of 
Michael  Angelo,  which  cover  the  walls  of  the  Sixtine 
Chapel ;  and  listening  to  the  heavenly  music  of  its  full 
choir,  for  the  great  effect  of  the  fine  evening  service  of 
the  Catholic  Church  is  produced  by  the  perfect  training 
of  the  band  of  singers,  who  practise  constantly  together, 
without  any  accompaniment.  The  Sopranos,  1  am  sorry 
to  say,  are  unfortunate  casfrati,  sacrificed  for  the  sake 
of  sweet  sounds.  The  Italian  voice,  though  not  always 
pleasing  in  conversation,  soars  in  its  higher  tones  into 
the  richest  and  boldest  musical  expression.  The  person 
who  chiefly  attracted  my  attention,  (and  fortunately  my 
Hibernian  cicerone  knew  every  person  of  distinction), 
was  the  Cardinal  della  Sommaglia,  from  his  strong  resem¬ 
blance  to  a  well-known  r.i’-Lord  Chancellor.  They  are 
about  the  same  advanced  age,  both  possessing  the  sauvi- 
ter  in  modo^  the  same  penetrating  eyes,  still  lighted  up 
with  an  almost  youthful  fire,  when  directing  a  keen 
piercing  glance,  or  occasionally  the  play  of  iron  features 
relaxed  into  a  Sardonic  smile.  The  cardinal  was  for- 
*^crly  gifted  with  considerable  skill  and  address  in  the 
management  of  affairs,  but  now  (unlike  his  British  pro- 
totype)  incapacitated  for  business,  owing  to  a  loss  of 
memory,  a  strange  negative  quality  for  a  minister  of 
state,  which  office  he  yet  holds.  Nor  is  it  only  physi- 
^lly  that  he  resembles  the  venerable  peer  I  have  alluded 

)  ffir  their  minds  seem  to  have  been  similarly  consti- 
^led ;  they  are  equally  attached  to  religion,  Roman  or 
Anglican,  in  all  its  exclusive  spirit,  and  to  all  ancient 
institutions ;  they  are  equally  opposed  to  innovations, 

,  to  the  too  hasty  spread  of  knowledge,  or  to  w'hat  i 
vulgarly  called  the  ‘‘march  of  intellect.” 


IS 


During  our  walk  home  by  the  Ponte  di  S>  Angelo^  I 
asked  my  reverend  Irish  friend  if  he  never  intended  to  re- 
turn  to  his  own  country  ?  “  Yes,”  he  said ;  “  I  should 
like  to  leave  my  bones  in  the  land  of  my  fathers  ;  but 
what  pleasure  can  I  have  in  witnessing  the  majority  of 
my  countrymen  deprived  of  their  civil  rights  ?”  I  told 
him  that  I  did  not  see  how  he  could  be  affected  by  any 
change,  as  Catholics  enjoyed  toleration,  and  the  free  ex¬ 
ercise  of  their  religion,  whilst  there  were  many  Protest¬ 
ants  in  Ireland  who  were  the  principal  proprietors,  and 
that  it  was  necessary  to  support  the  established  church 
there,  as  well  as  in  England.  The  Friar  indignantly 
exclaimed,  “  No  !  Catholicism  is  the  religion  of  the 
Irish  people  ;  it  is  the  ancient,  indigenous  plant  of  our 
fertile  but  neglected  land  :  Orangeism  is  but  an  exotic, 
more  recently  implanted  by  a  foreign  hand  in  the  green 
fields  of  Erin, — alas  !  too  often  watered  by  the  blood  of 
her  sons,  until  it  has  attained  its  present  rank  and  luxu¬ 
riant  growth.  When  England  has  the  wisdom  to  wipe 
off  the  foul  and  opprobrious  stain  attached  to  the  pro¬ 
fessors  of  our  holy  faith,  (so  long  retained,  after  the 
shadow  of  a  pretext  for  such  narrow  and  exclusive  po¬ 
licy  has  ceased  to  exist,)  then,  and  not  till  then,  will 
Ireland  be  happy,  and  England  just.”  You  can  have 
but  a  faint  idea  of  the  impression  the  old  Milesian  wish¬ 
ed  to  convey,  without  seeing  his  dark  pallid  countenance, 
his  venerable  locks,  and  the  sparkling  of  his  still  intel¬ 
ligent  eye ;  you  should  have  heard  his  sonorous  voice 
agitated  by  the  earnest  energy  of  his  manner,  and  lis¬ 
tened  to  his  enthusiastic  patriotism,  warmed  by  religious 
zeal.  I  endeavoured  to  soothe  his  aroused  feelings, 
saying,  that  the  evils  he  complained  of,  when  investiga. 
ted  dispassionately,  w  ould  appear  to  proceed  from  causes 
very  different  from  what  many  supposed;  but  his  opi¬ 
nions  were  fixed, — the  time  and  place  were  equally  un¬ 
suited  for  a  lengthened  discussion  ;  and  therefore,  sha¬ 
king  me  cordially  by  the  hand,  the  worthy  old  man 
wished  me  good-night  at  the  door  of  my  hotel,  and  dis¬ 
appeared,  afraid,  no  doubt,  of  arriving  too  late  at  his 
convent  I  have  wandered  a  long  way  from  the  Pope’s 
history,  which  I  took  up  my  pen  to  give  you  a  hasty 
sketch  of. 

Count  Annibale  della  Genga  was  born  in  the  year 
17fi0,  near  the  town  of  Spoletto  ;  and  as  there  is  only 
one  road  to  fortune  or  fame  in  the  States  of  the  Church, 
at  an  early  age  he  repaired  to  Rome,  to  commence  his 
ecclesiastical  studies.  When  about  four-and-twenty,  his 
handsome  person  and  the  elegance  of  his  manners  at¬ 
tracted  the  notice  of  Pius  the  Cth,  the  immediate  prede¬ 
cessor  of  the  last  Pope,  who  was  so  much  struck  with 
the  noble  and  prepossessing  appearance  of  the  Abate 
della  Genga,  then  just  entered  into  holy  orders,  that  he 
was  immediately  summoned  to  his  Holiness’s  apart¬ 
ments,  at  the  Quirinal  palace.  The  Pope’s  object  was, 
not  only  to  form  his  court  of  the  best-looking  young  as¬ 
pirants  for  ecclesiastical  dignities,  but  also  to  put  their 
talents  to  the  test,  by  employing  them  in  his  private 
correspondence,  historical  researches,  or  any  secret  pro¬ 
ceedings  he  saw  fit.  It  happened  at  that  time,  that 
some  new  arrangements  were  framing  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  discipline  of  the  church  in  Germany,  which 
it  was  necessary  to  keep  secret  from  the  court.  The 
Pope,  relying  on  the  discretion  and  zeal  of  his  young 
protege,  employed  him  confidentially  for  many  months, 
writing  under  his  dictation  upon  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
chiefly  at  night,  with  much  precaution  and  mystery ; 
until,  by  a  series  of  skilful  manoeuvres.  Cardinal  Col- 
nacci,  one  of  the  most  ambitious  men  at  the  Papal  court, 
discovered  the  nocturnal  occupations  of  his  Holiness, 
and  intrigued  successfully  to  have  his  young  amanuensis 
discarded,  having  pumped  the  secret  of  the  proposed  re¬ 
forms  in  the  German  bishopricks  from  the  unsuspecting 
youth ;  who,  from  the  height  of  the  most  brilliant  hopes, 
founded  on  the  Pope’s  predilection  for  him,  as  suddenly 
fell  into  the  undistinguished  ranks  of  the  ordinary  pre- 
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lacy,  without  appointment  or  consideration,  except  that 
of  Monsignore,  a  class  from  which  those  destined  to  fill 
the  highest  offices  are  generally  selected. 

Monsignore  della  Genga  was  afterwards  restored  to 
favour,  and  continued  for  years  private  secretary  to  Pius 
the  6th,  during  which  period  scandal,  and  the  tittle- 
tattle  of  Rome,  did  not  spare  the  young  favourite,  who 
was  much  admired  by  the  fair  sex,  particularly  by  the 
beautiful  wife  of  an  old  officer  in  tne  Swiss  guards ; 
indeed,  she  was  considered  as  his  avowed  mistress.  He 
was  at  length,  however,  obliged  to  quit  all  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  the  Roman  court,  as  his  patron  thought  it  more 
for  his  interest  to  appoint  his  confidential  secretary  to  a 
foreign  mission,  than  to  retain  him  any  longer  in  his 
cabinet.  The  legation  of  Munich  becoming  vacant,  he 
was  named  to  it,  and  soon  became  a  decided  favourite 
at  the  Electoral  Court^an  honour  to  which  his  amiable 
manners,  elegant  person,  and  highly-cultivated  mind, 
justly  entitled  him. 

In  the  year  17113,  Count  della  Genga  was  promoted 
to  the  honorary  title  of  Archbishop  of  Tyre,  in  partihus 
injidclium  ;  and  on  the  death  of  his  patron,  in  1800,  he 
was  recalled  to  Rome  from  his  post  of  legate,  where  he 
found  his  enemy.  Cardinal  Gonsulvi,  (nephew  of  the 
ambitious  old  Colnacci,)  in  power;  for,  on  the  election 
of  Pius  the  7th  at  Venice,  he  appointed  the  former  se¬ 
cretary  of  state,  an  office  he  retained  during  the  whole 
of  that  Pope’s  Pontificate.  Della  Genga  retired  for  a 
while  from  public  life,  and  his  chief  occupation  and 
amusement  was  the  chase,  to  the  pleasures  of  which  he 
devoted  most  of  his  time. 

During  the  fifteen  years  that  Italy  was  governed  by 
the  French,  the  Pope’s  temporal  sovereignty  was  in 
abeyance ;  and  in  retribution  for  the  long  period  that 
Gaul  was  ruled  by  a  Roman  Prefect,  when  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Caesars  were  masters  of  the  world,  the  Roman  states, 
reduced  to  a  province  of  the  new  empire,  were  obliged 
to  submit  to  the  degradation  of  receiving  laws  from  a 
French  Prefect,  who  resided  in  the  Eternal  City.  He 
relieved  the  Papal  court  from  the  troubles  and  anxiety 
attendant  on  worldly  concerns  ;  and  Cardinal  Gonsalvi, 
the  honorary  secretario  di  stato^  had  a  complete  sine¬ 
cure,  or  rather  his  functions  were  limited  to  the  cure  of 
souls,  having  only  the  responsibility  of  those  spiritual 
matters  which  the  Pope,  as  head  of  the  Catholic  church, 
could  not  be  divested  of. 

The  restoration  of  the  Bourbon  d3masty  in  France  was 
so  important  an  event  for  his  Holiness,  that  he  imme¬ 
diately  sent  Archbishop  della  Genga,  to  congratulate 
Louis  the  18th  on  his  return  to  Paris;  and  in  order  not 
to  relinquish  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  as  much  influ¬ 
ence  for  the  Holy  JSee,  by  negotiation  with  the  restored 
monarch,  as  it  had  lost  through  the  imperial  usurper 
who  preceded  him,  the  Nuncio  was  instructed  by  the 
crafty  and  politic  Gonsalvi,  to  endeavour  to  prevail  upon 
Louis  to  renounce  those  advantages  which  had  been  se¬ 
cured  to  the  Gallican  church,  by  the  famous  concordat, 
and  which  even  the  powerful  Louis  the  14th  could  not 
obtain,  although  claimed  originally  by  him.  It  may  be 
imagined  that  it  was  not  from  pure  regard  or  friendship 
for  the  Nuncio  della  Genga,  that  his  rival  charged  him 
with  a  supposed  impossible  mission  ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  more  with  a  view  to  give  a  death-blow  to  his  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  negotiator,  for  he  was  not  without  preten¬ 
sions,  and  his  diplomatic  skill  and  address  were  highly 
vaunted  in  the  Papal  coteries.  The  result  proved  that 
he  enjoyed  a  reputation  in  this  respect  he  did  not  de¬ 
serve  ;  for,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Paris,  in  1814,  dis¬ 
covering,  to  his  great  astonishment,  that  the  Bourbon 
ministry  was  by  no  means  averse  to  granting  his  de¬ 
mand,  he  quite  lost  his  character  as  a  dissimulating, 
clever  diplomatist,  by  dispatching  a  courier  at  once  to 
Rome,  acquainting  Cardinal  Gonsalvi  with  his  candid 
opinion  on  the  subject,  and  his  well-founded  hopes  of 
immediate  success  in  the  object  of  his  mission.  This 


error  was  one  of  the  greatest  he  could  have  been  guiltv 
of,  and  in  most  courts  is  never  excused  or  forgotten.  It 
nearly  proved  fatal,  not  only  to  his  reputation,  but  to 
his  life.  Had  he  written  vaguely,  exaggerated  the  dif. 
Acuities  that  obstructed  him,  and  abstained  from  dis! 
patching  a  courier  until  the  arrangement  was  conclu! 
(led  or  formally  signed,  his  skill,  talents,  and  finesse 
would  have  been  extolled,  and  a  Cardinal’s  hat  and 
some  rich  benefice  would  have  been  his  reward.  Instead 
of  this,  Gonsalvi  informed  the  Pope  that  the  affairs  of 
the  church  absolutely  required  his  immediate  presence 
at  Paris,  to  counteract  the  awkward  position  in  which 
the  inconsiderate  Nuncio  had  placed  tlie  negotiations 
on  the  tapis;  and  as  France  stands  higher  than  any 
power  in  the  estimation  of  the  Holy  See,  from  the  impor¬ 
tance  which  her  adherence  reflects  on  the  head  of  the 
Catholic  church.  Cardinal  Gonsalvi  was  very  soon  on 
his  road  across  the  Alps.  A  fortnight  after  writing  his 
unfortunate  dispatch,  affairs  having  gone  on  most  pros¬ 
perously  in  the  meantime,  Della  Genga  was  steppin<y 
into  his  carriage  to  wait  upon  the  French  minister,  to 
give  the  finishing  hand  to  the  concordat,  when  he  was 
surprised  by  the  unwelcome  arrival  of  Gonsalvi ;  who, 
in  an  hour  afterwards,  receiving  the  necessary  docu- 
ments  from  his  thunderstruck  rival,  got  into  his  car¬ 
riage,  and  drove  to  the  Tuilerics  in  his  place.  The 
distress  produced  by  this  untimely  interference  in  the 
mind  of  Della  Genga  was  such,  that  for  many  months 
he  never  left  his  bed,  an  hemorrhage  having  immediate¬ 
ly  declared  itself,  which  reduced  him  to  the  point  of 
death.  Grief,  disappointment,  and  mortification  preyed 
on  his  health  ;  and  this  malady  has  never  since  ceased 
to  afflict  him  at  intervals.  It  is  said  he  has  received 
the  viaticum^  or  extreme  unction,  no  less  than  a  dozen 
times  since  this  revolution  in  his  system. 

At  the  last  conclave,  Cardinal  della  Sommaglia,  from 
his  advanced  age,  from  his  being  Dean  of  the  Sacro 
Collegio^  and  other  circumstances,  had  great  hopes  of 
being  elected  to  succeed  Pius  the  7th.  A  young  man 
seldom  succeeds,  fifty-five  being  the  minimum;  and 
Della  Genga,  who  had  some  years  before  been  ap¬ 
pointed  a  Cardinal,  was  at  that  time  not  much  more 
than  sixty,  quite  a  youth  in  their  council  of  ancients. 
But,  it  is  said,  that  he  dexterously  made  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  his  old  friend  Della  Sommaglia,  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  interests  of  one  another,  on  condition  that  if 
either  were  elected  Pope,  the  other  should  have  the  of¬ 
fice  of  Secretary  of  State.  This  is  the  only  plausible 
manner  of  accounting  for  the  result  of  the  election  in 
favour  of  the  young  POpe,  and  the  nomination  of  the 
old  Ultra-Minister  of  State.  Leo  the  12th,  however, 
certainly  owes  his  present  elevated  station  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  to  his  pleasing  elegance  of  manner,  and  his  hand¬ 
some,  graceful  person,  which  secured  him  many  friends ; 
and  although  a  man  of  pleasure  in  early  life,  like  Charles 
the  10th,  the  present  king  of  France,  he  is  not  only  reform¬ 
ed,  but  more  strait-laced  and  rigid  in  his  conduct, 
than  if  he  had  been  equally  exemplary  in  his  youth ;  in 
this  respect  they  resemble  all  converts,  who  affect  great¬ 
er  austerity,  and  make  less  allowance  for  the  faults  of 
others,  than  those  who  have  never  strayed  from  the  path 
of  propriety. 

Since  the  accession  of  his  present  Holiness,  the  Vati¬ 
can  has  been  indebted  to  him  for  a  vast  increase  to  its 
treasures  in  antiquities,  literature,  and  the  arts.  Several 
collections  of  books,  antiques,  and  curiosities,  have  been 
lately  purchased ;  such  as  the  Verentini,  and  Ranan- 
dini,  and  part  of  the  Aldobrandini  statues  and  relievi. 
Leo  is  a  liberal  and  enlightened  patron  of  the  arts ;  he 
has  also  continued  the  different  public  works  comn^n- 
ced  by  Gonsalvi,  added  a  cabinet  of  ^Mosaics  to  the  >  a- 
tican  Museum,  and  augmented  the  number  of  Theo  o- 
gical  Colleges.  Although  an  effort  was  made  by  t  e 
ultra  party  to  prohibit  public  Protestant  worship 
Rome,  it  still  is  protected  by  the  Court,  and  e\en 
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auard  allowed  to  sanction  the  English  service ;  an  ines- 
dmable  advantage  to  the  many  foreign  residents  here. 

The  Pope  has,  however,  made  himself  unpopular,  by 
icsforing  sanctuaries  for  assassins  at  Ostia,  and  another 
unhealthy  town,  with  a  view  of  increasing  their  popu¬ 
lation,  but,  it  is  to  be  feared,  at  the  imminent  risk  of 
traveliers  passing  near  them.  Such  asylums  had  been 
abolished  for  many  years,  and  are  now  only  partially 
restored, _ for  a  short  time,  it  is  to  be  hoped. 

To  the  influence  of  Cardinal  della  Sommaglia"*  may  be 
attributed  the  measures  now  in  contemplation,  for 
founding  a  college  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Sorbonne, 
a  philological  establishment,  charged  with  the  examina- 
tion  of  all  literary  works  before  they  are  printed.  There 
can  be  little  apprehension  of  any  liberal  works  escaping 
the  vigilant  eyes  of  ecclesiastical  censors.  I  believe  his 
Holiness  owes  his  unpopularity  solely  to  his  unfortunate 
choice  of  a  minister,  as  the  recollection  of  the  beneficent 
and  conciliatory  Gonsalvi  is  still  cherished  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  with  a  sentiment  of  grateful  aifection,  which  the 
less  congenial  and  intolerant  government  of  his  antiqua¬ 
ted  successor  has  deepened  and  confirmed. 


rules  of  his  order  permitted  his  introducing  a  help 
meet  for  him”  into  the  paradise  he  describes,  few  would 
be  disposed  to  sneer  at  his  picture  : 

It  fell  upon  ane  tyme,  as  I,  Gonzale  di  Berceo  hight# 

Wals  wendyng  on  my  wearye  wayes  in  pilgrimme  guyse  ydight. 
That  I  espyde  ane  fayre  grene  mead,  wi*  lustye  flouris  ycladde, 
Ane  place,  I  trow,  that  weel  mot  mak  ane  heavye  harte  right 
gladde. 

The  littel  flouris  evrichonc,  o*  pnrfume  rcdolente, 

Zieldit  grit  plesaunce  to  the  ee,  an*  to  the  harte  contente ; 

On  evrich  syde  clere  chrystelle  fountes  in  streims  were  wellin’ out, 
Quhoes  waters  mylde  in  winter  were,  and  cool  in  summer’s 
droughte. 

The  meid  enamelet  sae  fayre,  the  odoures  passing  sweit, 

An’  the  shadows  of  grit  trees,  that  made  ane  sheltere  mylde  and 
meit, 

Solacet  me,  that  I  forgat  my  greifs  and  travallle  sore, 

Och  !  mid  soche  balinic  fragrancie  mot  ane  man  live  evermore ! 

Ane  haunte  o*  soche  delyte  to  see,  ’tw'as  ne’er  my  lot,  I  wis, 

Wi’  odoures  saft  an’  savourie,  an’  shades  sae  calme  as  this  ;  — 

My  cloake  I  cast  asyde,  intente  to  loll  luxuiiously 
Upon  the  grassie  velvet  ’neath  ane  goodlie  spreadand  tree. 


POETRY  OP  GONZALO  Dl  BERCEO. 

Nothing  can  be  more  humiliating  to  the  pride  of 
authorship,  than  to  reflect  how  many  names,  that  once 
seemed  graven  imperisliably  on  the  tablet  of  Fame,  and 
were  familiar  as  household  words,  are  now  almost  totally 
obliterated  and  forgotten.  Surely  it  might  teach  a  les¬ 
son  of  humility  to  many  living  writers,  to  witness  the 
unavailing  efforts  of  the  Antiquary  to  buoy  above  the 
waters  of  oblivion  some  frail  memorial”  of  individuals, 
who,  in  their  own  belief,  and  that  of  their  contempora¬ 
ries,  stood  high  and  dry  beyond  the  most  presumptuous 
swellings  of  its  flood. 

The  author,  whose  name  is  prefixed  to  this  notice, 
appears  to  be  one  of  those  at  whose  expense  this  dis¬ 
agreeable  lesson  is  furnished.  Gonzalo  di  Berceo  was 
born  in  the  latter  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  his 
writings  rank  next,  in  the  order  of  time,  to  the  ancient 
poem  of  the  Cid.  Even  at  this  early  period  he  display¬ 
ed  no  small  share  of  that  fecundity  for  which  his  coun¬ 
trymen  afterwards  became  proverbial.  Thirty  thousand 
of  his  verses  are  still  preserved  ;  and  although  the  mate¬ 
rials  of  his  history  are  scanty,  an  opinion  may  be  form¬ 
ed  of  his  popularity,  and  of  the  influence  he  exerted  on 
the  literature  of  his  country,  from  the  fact,  that  he  ori¬ 
ginated  a  style  of  versification  called  “  Versos  de  arte 
mayor,'*'*  w’hich  was  esteemed  the  most  lofty  then  known, 
and  continued  in  use  for  two  centuries.  It  is  true  that 
later  critics,  who  have  noticed  the  productions  of  this 
author,  have  been  exceedingly  niggard  of  praise ;  but 
we  have  the  testimony  of  Don  Tomas  Sanchez,  who  has 
done  much  for  the  ancient  poetry  of  Spain,  besides  the 
obvious  improvement  of  the  language  in  Di  Berceo’s 
hands,  to  set  off  against  their  opinion.  Sismondi,  in 
particular,  might  perhaps  have  spoken  with  less  severity 
of  our  poet,  had  he  considered  that  it  was  scarcely  fair 
b)  try  the  merits  of  productions  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury  by  the  standard  of  the  nineteenth.  We  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  render  the  following  short  poem  as  nearly 
M  possible  in  the  spirit  and  manner  of  the  original,  and 
have  only  to  beg  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind,  that  it  was 
not  composed  in  an  age  when  poetical  epithets  and 
images  were  all  cut  and  dry,  requiring  only  to  be  ar¬ 
ranged  in  rows  of  a  certain  length  to  produce  a  poem. 

also  state,  that  our  poet  was  a  monk ;  and 
Ihis  circumstance  probably  accounts  for  the  chief  omis¬ 
sion  discoverable  in  the  following  lines  ;  for,  had  the 


^^hii  superannuated  politician  has  since  been  dismissed  from 


An*  there  as  I  wals  lyand  my  cares  didde  alle  forleit. 

For  divers  birddes  were  carolyng  in  harmonie  most  swete; 

No  instrument  of  manne’s  ingyne  mot  mate  that  melodie, 

Soche  duke  Concorde  no  nevir  wals  thy  worke,  hiunanitye  ! 

An’  men  an’  birdis  als  manie  as  hither  chancit  straye 
Toke  o’  the  floures  als  manie  as  they  mot  tak  awaye ; 

But  nevir  o’  that  meid  coulde  they  spulzie  the  glore  or  sheen. 

For  evir  anone  sprang  three  or  four  for  one  that  plucket  had 
beene. 

R.  F.  R. 


LETTERS  FROM  LONDON. 

No.  VI. 

[When  politics  are  Incidentally  alluded  to  in  these  letters.  It  is  not 
the  writer’s  wish  to  indicate  any  party  bias,  but  merely  to  state 
facts  which  come  under  liis  own  observation.] 

The  war  of  politics  continues  to  rage,  and  with  in¬ 
creased  violence.  The  sacred  pale  of  friendship  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  invaded  here,  even  here,  in  reflecting,  dis¬ 
passionate  England,  and  the  Catholic  Question  bids  fair 
to  become  as  fruitful  a  source  of  social  discord  as  the 
memorable  case  of  Queen  Caroline.  The  very  men  who 
have  hitherto  taken  pride  in  displaying  a  philosophic 
inriifference  to  ail  discussions  connected  with  modes  of 
belief,  are  gradually  doffing  their  neutrality,  and  ranging 
themselves  around  the  banner  dearest  to  the  sympathies 
and  recollections  that  in  early  life  found  their  way  to 
the  hea-  It  is  quite  surprising  to  me,  that  any  two 
sensible  mortals  of  opposite  opinions  should  think  of 
wasting  argument  upon  the  matter  ;  for  of  the  innume¬ 
rable  disputations  which  I  have  had  the  misfortune  to 
witness,  I  never  knew  an  instance  of  conviction  being 
produced,  or  any  thing  but  more  obstinate  assertion, 
wider  disagreement,  and  a  fiercer  form  of  advocacy.  My 
curiosity  was  gratified  last  week  by  seeing  the  effect  of 
an  election  with  its  most  anti-classical  attendants,  upon 
the  University  of  Oxford — the  holy,  stedfast,  and  de¬ 
mure”  Alma  Mater  of  so  many  august  names,  that,  like 
the  bright  embellishments  of  an  illuminated  MS.,  lend 
lustre  to  the  records  of  British  literature.  Alas  !  for 
learning,  the  Oxford  election  was  much  like  every  other, 
with  the  exception  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  voters 
seemed  to  act  from  a  fixed  political  principle,  though 
not  a  few  were  guided  by  motives,  such  as  are  supposed 
to  influence  the  independent  electors  of  the  boroughs,  un¬ 
der  the  special  patronage  of  that  upright  Anglo-israel- 
ite.  Sir  Manasseh  Masseh  Lopez.  One  fact  is  as  cer¬ 
tain  as  any  fact  can  be,  that  the  preceptress  of  his  scho- 
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lastic  hours  has  dissolved  the  ties  that  bound  her  to  Ro¬ 
bert  Peel.  Nothing  could  surpass  the  bitterness  with 
which  he  was  mentioned  during  the  contest  with  Sir  R. 
H.  Inglis,  and  the  persons  who  voted  for  his  return 
shrunk  from  his  defence.  No  man  cried,  God  bless 

him  !*’ _ His  reputation  as  a  public  character  seems 

equally  to  have  fallen  on  the  tranquil  margin  of  the 
Isis,  as  on  the  populous  banks  of  the  Thames. 

During  my  stay  in  Oxford,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hear¬ 
ing  that  a  spirit  of  reformation  in  literary  matters  was 
gaining  ground  in  the  University.  It  is  said,  that  old 
things  will  be  done  away,”  and  though  all  things  will 
not  become  new,  still  it  is  expected  that  much  of  the 
cumbrousness  of  ancient  notions  will  be  thrown  off,  and 
be  superseded  by  modern  ideas  of  elegance  and  utility. 
In  despite  of  the  horror  entertained  for  the  lighter  pub¬ 
lications  by  the  sages  of  the  classics.  Oriel  has  produced 
a  Quarterly  Review,  and  the  Oxford  Literary  Gazette  is 
announced  for  the  13th  of  March.  I  grieve  to  find  that 
the  first  number  of  the  Review  does  no  credit  to  Blanco 
White  nor  his  contributors.  It  is  of  a  verity  a  most 
pithless  and  pointless  periodical.  Its  first  paper  especi¬ 
ally,  would  disgrace  an  Etonian,  as  an  experiment  of 
skill  in  essay-writing.  Blanco  must  abandon  politics 
and  polemics,  and  look  to  his  editorial  duties,  if  he  cares 
for  the  success  of  the  work  under  his  charge.  Of  the 
Oxford  Literary  Gazette,  I  am  inclined  to  augur  most 
auspiciously.  Its  editor  is  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman, 
with  solid  and  extensive  acquirements,  and  totally  free 
from  prejudice  of  any  kind.  He  is  to  be  supported  by 
the  flower  of  the  University,  and  a  part  of  the  accredited 
authorship  of  the  metropolis.  One  fair  and  ample  field 
lies  before  him  in  the  treasures  of  literature,  that  are  bu¬ 
ried  in  the.  unsunned  recesses  of  the  magnificent  Bod¬ 
leian  library,  and  other  great  collections.  To  explore 
these,  and  to  make  a  tasteful  and  judicious  use  of  the  fruit 
of  research,  would  go  far  to  command  the  prosperity 
essential  to  the  continuance  of  the  undertaking. — A 
highly  competent  Oxonian  from  your  side  of  the 
Tweed  has  taken  Sir  Philip  Sidney  under  his  protec¬ 
tion,  and  his  work,  which  is  about  to  issue  from  the 
press,  promises  to  form  a  valuable  addition  to  the  list 
of  good  old  English  books.  It  contains  much  that  is 
new  and  interesting. 

The  Theatres  are  inexpressibly  infelicitous  in  their 

dramatic  novelties _ Monsieur  Mallet,”  owing  to  the 

finished  acting  of  Matthews,  is  the  most  attractive  of 
all  the  late  productions. — A  play,  in  three  acts,  by 
Kenney  and  Morton,  has  been  produced  at  Drury-Lane, 
supported  by  the  strength  of  the  company  in  every  de¬ 
partment.  Its  chief  characteristics  are  obscenity  and 
stupidity.  Its  name  is  the  ‘‘  Battle  of  Pultowa,”  and 
a  piece  under  the  same  title  was  brought  out  almost  at 
the  same  time  at  Covent-Garden.  I  leave  to  other  cri¬ 
tics  to  say  which  deserves  the  palm  of  excellence.  The 
genius  of  Burke— .the  inventor  of  a  new  crime — has  been 
commemorated  at  the  Surrey  Theatre.  Pitch  plasters  are 
expected  to  extinguish  cigars,  and  I  understand,  from 
good  authority,  that  Mr  Joseph  Hume  never  quits  Bry- 
anstone- square  for  St  Stephens,  without  adopting  the 
precautionary  measure  of  wrapping  a  sevenfold  fence  of 
silk  or  fleecy  hosiery — I  cannot  exactly  say  which— 
around  the  scat  of  financial  eloquence. 


FINE  ARTS. 


THIRD  EXHIBITION  OF  PICTURES  AT  THE  SCOT¬ 
TISH  ACADEMY. 

{First  Notice*) 

The  picture  which  above  all  others  arrests  and  re¬ 
tains  the  attention  in  this  Exhibition  is  Etty’s  ‘‘  Judith.” 
It  is  a  bold  and  noble  production,  full  of  the  fire  and 


spirit  of  genius.  Most  of  those  who  have  written  about 
this  picture  have  called  it  ‘‘Judith  and  Holofernes*” 
but  by  a  reference  to  the  catalogue  they  would  have 
found  that  the  artist  himself  entitles  it  simply  Judith.” 
This  he  has  not  done  unadvisedly,  for  though  every  one  ‘ 
must  admire  the  painting  as  a  whole,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Judith  is  the  object  of  leading  interest 
and  that  upon  her  the  painter  has  been  most  anxious  to 
exhaust  all  his  powers.  Judith,  it  is  evident,  would 
make  a  splendid  picture  by  herself,  but  Holofernes 
would  not ;  for  he  only  serves  to  illustrate  the  heroine. 
We  look  upon  the  head,  neck,  and  bust,  together  with 
the  extended  right  arm  of  Judith,  as  a  piece  of  painting 
which  makes  as  near  an  approach  to  perfection  as  we 
believe  the  art  to  be  capable  of.  We  find  it  difficult  to 
express  as  we  wish  our  deep  admiration  of  the  skill  with 
which  Etty  has  succeeded  in  attaching  to  his  heroine  a 
feeling  of  moral  beauty  and  sublimity  which  no  inferior 
mind  could  have  cast  round  a  female  who  was  about  to 
sever  a  human  head  from  the  body  to  which  it  belong¬ 
ed.  He  has  done  this  in  a  manner  so  triumphant,  the 
conception  is  so  dignified,  and  the  execution  is  so  fear¬ 
less  and  magnificent,  that  all  the  small  critics  who  go 
about  the  rooms  poking  their  noses  into  the  little  groups 
of  green  trees,  or  the  cattle  pieces,  or  the  family  scenes,  ! 
and  who  are  very  eloquent  and  learned  upon  such  mat¬ 
ters,  look  quite  bewildered  and  silly  the  moment 
they  are  talked  to  regarding  what  is  probably  the  only 
picture  really  painted  for  immortality  now  exhibiting  in 
Edinburgh.  Etty  soars  an  inconceivably  loftier  flight 
than  such  persons  can  comprehend.  They  know  a  good 
deal  about  the  technicalities  of  the  art,  but  they  are  pro¬ 
foundly  ignorant  of  all  its  higher  attributes,  its  moral 
power,  its  poetry,  its  inspiration.  Many  little  objec¬ 
tions  have  been  started  to  the  details  of  this  picture, 
some  of  them  perhaps  correct,  and  others  most  absurd. 
But  who  would  stop  to  inquire  whether  or  not  Judith’s  leg 
was  a  shade  too  masculine,  or  the  drapery  over  Holofer¬ 
nes  a  shade  too  glaring,  when  he  felt  the  effect  produ¬ 
ced  by  the  tout  ensemhle itself  into  his  soul,  and  | 
carrying  away  the  feeble  barrier  of  critical  conceit,  as  i 
the  winter  torrent  carries  away  the  straws  and  herbage 
lying  in  its  course.  This  picture  is  a  study  for  many 
a  solitary  hour.  The  upturned  face  of  Judith,  praying 
silently  and  fervently,  ere  she  ventures  to  thrust  the  I 
sword  into  the  tabernacle  of  life, — those  breathing  lips  ; 
upon  which  the  sunlight  falls,  and  from  which  we  al-  j 
most  hear  the  words,  “  Strengthen  me,  O  Lord  God  of  i 
Israel,  this  day  ” — that  queenlike  form,  radiant  with  the  | 
beauty  and  the  strength  of  the  luxuriant  East, — and  then 
the  tyrant  by  her  side,  wrapt  in  an  uneasy  slumber  full 
I  of  wild  dreams,  his  dark  strong  hair  flowing  on  the  : 
couch  behind,  and  already- entwined  in  Judith’s  left  hand,  | 
that  her  aim  may  be  the  surer, — the  whole  arrangements, 
so  simple,  yet  so  complete, — only  two  figures,  yet  those 
two  figures  telling  in  themselves  a  history, — these  are  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  mark  the  master,  and  which  he  who 
does  not  perceive,  and  appreciate,  and  fcel^  may  forever  i 
renounce  all  hope  of  rising  to  eminence,  either  as  a  | 
painter,  poet,  sculptor,  or  musician,  destitute  as  he  must  | 
be  of  those  finer  susceptibilities,  which  from  the  enjoy-  j 
ment  lead  one  to  the  execution  of  what  is  great,  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  sublime.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  Aca¬ 
demy  have  purchased  this  picture,  and  that  they  have 
bespoken  two  others  from  the  same  artist. 

The  picture  which,  after  “Judith,”  is  most  spoken 
of,  is  Martin’s  “  Deluge,”  but  it  is  no  more  to  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  Judith,  than  a  tailor  to  Hercules.  It  is 
painted  in  a  different  style  of  art  altogether,  and  both 
the  style  and  the  conception  are  as  inferior  as  can  w’dl 
be  conceived.  The  Deluge,  it  will  be  observed,  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  .which  possesses  an  inherent  sublimity  in  itselt, 
and  the  painter  therefore  must  be  an  arrant  ninny,  who 
does  not  at  least  make  something  out  of  it.  But  Ma¬ 
tin’s  notions  of  the  cause  why  the  Deluge  is  sublim^)  j 
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appear  to  us  very  apocryphal,  or  at  least  much  more 
adapted  for  vulgar  and  commonplace  minds,  than  for 
those  of  higher  cultivation,  and  gifted  with  more  intel¬ 
lectual  discernment.  He  attempts  to  produce  sublimity 
solely  through  the  influence  of  terror,  and  terror  too  of 
the  lowest  and  most  unworthy  kind — a  mere  dread  of 
physical  suffering.  We  have  all  heard  of  a  puddle 
in  a  storm,  and  we  must  say,  that  IHr  Martin’s  De¬ 
luge”  reminds  us  a  little  of  this  phenomenon.  There 
is  a  terrible  deal  of  blustering,  and  melodramatic 
stamping  and  roaring  in  it,  a  tremendous  quantity  of 
thunder  and  lightning,  a  very  blood-red  sun,  a  particu¬ 
larly  curious-looking  comet,  and  a  moon  evidently  dy¬ 
ing  of  fright ;  then  there  are  waves  lashing  and  splash¬ 
ing  in  all  directions,  water-spouts  tumbling  and  grum¬ 
bling,  clouds  of  a  most  portentous  blackness,  and  last  of 
all,  millions  of  people  congregated  together  on  rocks, 
and  in  caves,  squeezing  and  cramming,  like  flocks  of 
sheep  at  a  cattle-market ;  and  then  over  the  whole  is 
thrown  a  glimmering  unearthly  light,  such  as  may  be 
found  in  coal-pits,  but  which,  in  the  present  case,  must 
be  supposed  to  be  the  joint  production  of  the  aforesaid 
sun,  moon,  and  comet.  Now,  Mr  IMartin  should  have 
known,  that  all  this  did  not  constitute  sublimity,  or  at 
least,  not  that  kind  of  sublimity  which  we  look  for  in  a 
representation  of  the  Deluge — the  most  awful  calamity 
which  ever  has  overtaken,  or  ever  will  overtake,  the  ha¬ 
bitable  globe.  All  this,  however,  it  may  perhaps  be 
said,  is  matter  of  opinion,  or  rather  of  feeling,  regarding 
what  is  most  likely  to  excite  emotions  of  sublimity.  No 
doubt  it  is ;  but  we  will  go  farther,  and  undertake  to 
show,  that  nobody  can  feel  greatly  awe-struck  on  view¬ 
ing  this  production.  In  the  first  place,  it  requires  two 
distinct  points  of  sight.  When  we  stand  at  the  proper 
distance  for  seeing  the  landscape  part  of  the  picture,  the  j 
figures,  which  are  very  numerous,  and  very  minute,  can-  j 
not  be  recognised  or  distinguished;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  when  we  go  near  enough  to  examine  the  living 
multitude,  the  mountains  and  the  waters  become  one 
black  mass  of  confusion.  1'hus  the  general  effect  is  di-  i 
vided,  as  it  were,  into  two  halves,  and  at  least  material¬ 
ly  weakened,  if  not  altogether  destroyed.  In  the  next 
place,  there  are  far  too  many  human  beings  still  survi¬ 
ving.  The  statement  may  appear  somewhat  paradoxical,  j 
but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  it  is  impossible  to  sym¬ 
pathise  with  a  great  crowd,  so  much  as  with  a  few  indi¬ 
viduals.  A  companionship  in  misery,  takes  off  from  its 
bitterness.  The  catastrophe  of  a  piece,  which  we  once 
saw  performed  in  a  provincial  theatre,  was  the  blowing 
up  of  a  mine,  by  which  about  two  dozen  persons,  upon  j 
the  stage  at  the  time,  were  supposed  to  be  killed,  and  ' 
they  fell  down  accordingly  ;  but  the  effect,  so  far  from 
being  tragic,  was  positively  ludicrous.  So  it  is  in  real 
life.  Thousands  are  cut  down  on  the  day  of  battle,  for 
whom  we  do  not  feel  so  much,  as  wc  do  for  the  one  so¬ 
litary  traveller  murdered  on  the  heath.  Hence,  with  true 
taste,  Poussin,  in  his  fine  quiet  pictuie  of  the  Deluge, 
which  is  now  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  introduces 
only  one  or  two  human  beings,  on  the  top  of  what  is 
evidently  the  last  peak  that  still  has  its  head  above  the 
waters.  The  attention  is  thus  riveted  on  one  object,  and 
imagination  is  left  to  do  the  rest.  But  I\Iartin  is  parti¬ 
cularly  anxious  not  to  leave  any  thing  for  the  imagina- 
tion,  and  he  therefore  brings  millions  together,  all  of 
whom  are  about  to  be  swallowed  up  very  speedily ;  but 
w  death  is  to  be  divided  among  so  many,  we  have  no 
engrossing  feeling  of  its  terrors  in  any  individual  in¬ 
stance.  In  the  third  place,  the  painter  has  chosen  to  re¬ 
present  only  one  passion,  as  pervading  the  whole  of  this 
multitude,  and  that  passion  is  terror, — either  terror  of 
the  most  abject  and  crouching  kind,  or  terror  which  has 
*unk  into  despair,  or  terror  which  has  produced  mad- 
ness.  This  is  not  true  to  nature.  Among  so  many  thou- 
•ands,  there  must  have  been  some  courageous  spirits  who 
could  defy  death,.— .there  must  have  been  not  a  few,  to 


whom  it  was  indifferent,  perhaps  welcome, — and  surely 
there  must  have  been  a  portion,  who,  in  the  fervour  of 
the  love  that  filled  their  human  bosoms,  could  forget  its 
presence,  and  think  only  of  each  other,  at  least  until  the 
struggle  came.  It  is  a  humiliating  and  unfair  represen¬ 
tation  of  mankind,  to  suppose  that  the  prospect  of  dis¬ 
solution,  in  whatever  shape  it  might  come,  would  have  the 
effect  of  so  entirely  unhinging  mental  and  moral  energy. 
We  do  not  like  to  see  a  vast  mob  of  our  fellow-creatures 
dying  like  the  beasts  who  perish.  In  the  fourth  place, 
to  convey  any  distinct  idea  of  a  flood  that  is  to  bury  a 
whole  earth  in  water,  it  appears  to  us  necessary,  that  we 
should  be  placed  upon  a  level,  as  it  were,  with  the  high¬ 
est  points  of  refuge,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  that 
earth  could  fly.  Mr  Martin  has  not  done  this.  We 
are  by  no  means  so  high  up  as  we  might  be,  for  he  shows 
us  mountains  and  rocks  which  do  not  seem  to  be  inac¬ 
cessible,  yet  which  far  overtop  the  ridge  where  he  has 
placed  the  dramatis  personoc  of  his  picture.  This  is 
unskilful,  for  the  spectator  feels  as  if  an  attempt  were 
made  to  cheat  him  into  unnecessary  sympathy,  seeing 
that  the  artist  might  at  least  have  given  the  people  a 
better  chance  than  he  has  chosen  to  do.  This  error,  too, 
has  the  effect  of  making  the  whole  scene  appear  more 
contracted  than  it  should,  or,  in  other  words,  of  giving 
the  storm  too  much  of  a  mere  local  influence.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  point  out  several  other  defects  in  this 
painting,  particularly  the  dreadful  bad  drawing  of  all  the 
figures  ;  so  bad,  indeed,  that  they  are  monsters  and  not 
men  ;  and  the  heterogeneous  mass  of  wild  beasts  huddled 

together  among  the  human  beings - But  we  have  said 

enough  to  prove  that,  though  a  clever,  it  is  an  over- 
ambitious  picture,  and  that  from  a  misconception  of  the 
mode  of  treating  it,  the  genius  of  the  artist  has  not  been 
able  to  cope  with  the  magnitude  of  the  subject. 

We  shall  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  other  paint¬ 
ings  next  Saturday. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


A  REMEMBRANCE  OF  EIGHT  YEARS. 

By  Thomas  Atkinson. 

A  VOICE  comes  o’er  the  waves  of  Time, 

A  sunbeam  from  behind  the  past ; 
Around  my  heart  old  feelings  climb 
With  tendrils  fast ; 

While  through  the  rainbow  drops  of  tears, 
Half  bright,  half  sad — I  scan  eight  years. 

Eight  years ! — but  little  more  than  thrico 
That  sum  of  time  my  life  hath  told ; 

And  yet  my  heart,  as  with  a  voice, 

Says  I  am  old. 

For  o’er  it  crowding  joys  have  stept. 

And  griefs  their  trailing  length  have  swept. 

Eight  years  ! — if  by  emotions  strong 
We  measured  out  the  march  of  time, 
Then  I  can  never  live  as  long. 

Though  seventy  times  the  chime 
Of  birth-day  bells  ring  in  my  ear, — 

As  that  throng’d  space  of  joy  and  fear. 

Yet  ’tis  but  yesterday,  ’twould  seem. 

Since  first  I  saw  the  queen-like  form, 
Which,  like  the  memory  of  a  dream, 

In  calm  or  storm. 

Hath  haunted,  ay,  and  bless’d  me  too, 

And  given  my  web  of  life  its  hue. 
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Then  from  the  prison  of  my  breast 
My  heart  first  wing’d,  and  upon  you 
At  parting  took  its  earliest  rest ; 

And  if  it  flew 

A  moment  thence,  in  pleasure’s  seai*ch, 

It  gladly  sought  again  its  perch. 

And  there  ’twill  bide,  if  shelter  meet 
And  cloudless  kindness  keep  it  warm ; 
Till  love  hath  left  no  pulse  to  beat, 

Or  friendship  can  no  longer  charm : 

It  rests  ’twixt  you  and  Death ;  and  Fate 
May  make  that  eighty  years,  or  eight ! 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


A  NEW  work,  connected  with  that  important  branch  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  Gastronomy,  is  announced  by  Messrs.  Cadcll  &  Co.  It 
is  to  be  entitled.  The  Practice  of  Cookery,  by  Mrs  Dalgairns ; 
and  will  contain  a  complete  system  of  practical  cookery,  express¬ 
ly  adapted  to  the  business  of  cvery-day  life. 

We  observe  that  the  first  volume  of  Mr  Murray’s  new  Work, 
The  Family  Library,  is  to  make  its  appearance  on  the  21st  of 
this  month.  The  two  first  volumes  are  to  contain  a  Life  of 
Napoleon,  and  they  will  be  followed,  during  the  -present  year, 
with  Lives  of  General  Wolfe,  by  Southey ;  Cervantes,  by  Lock¬ 
hart;  General  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott;' 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  by  Dr  Brewster;  Reginald  Heber,  Marlbo¬ 
rough,  British  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects,  and  the  Life 
and  Reign  of  George  III.  Mr  Murray  also  announces,  for  the 
same  Work,  a  History  of  the  Jews,  a  History  of  the  English  Re¬ 
formers,  Lives  of  the  English  Philosophers,  a  History  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Empire  in  India,  Elements  of  Botany,  and  the  Life  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great,  by  the  Rev.  John  Williams. 

Mr  Murray  is  likewise  about  to  publish  a  series  of  volumes  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  Family  Poets  and  Family  Dramatists, — another 
series  under  the  title  of  the  Farmer’s  Library,  the  first  part  of 
which  will  contain  a  History  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Present 
State  of  British  Agriculture,— and  in  a  separate  form.  Lives  of 
Belisarlus,  by  Lord  Mahon,  and  of  Sir  Thomas  Monro,  by  the 
Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig,— the  Plays  of  Shirley,  with  Notes  by  the  late 
William  Gifford, — A  Series  of  Colloquies  on  the  Progress  and 
Prospects  of  Society,  by  the  indefatigable  Robert  Southey,— 
Lectures  on  Sculpture,  by  John  Flaxman,— the  Ancient  Geo¬ 
graphy  of  Asia,  as  connected  with  the  route  of  the  Ten  Thou¬ 
sand  and  the  expedition  of  Alexander,  by  the  Rev.  John  Wil¬ 
liams,— a  Botanical  Miscellany  by  Professor  Hooker,  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  quarterly  parts,— Travels  in  the  Morea,  by  Colonel 
Leake, — the  Descent  into  Hell,  a  poem,— and  many  other  works, 
which  Mr  Murray  seems  to  have  greater  facilities  for  publishing 
than  we  have  for  enumerating. 

A  novel,  entitled  Ecartd,  is  to  appear  in  a  few  days.  The  story 
is  chiefly  confined  to  the  dangers  which  assail  young  Englishmen 
in  the  Saloons  of  Paris, 

Mr  Bucke,  author  of  that  very  pleasing  and  instructive  work, 
(these  epithets  are  of  our  own  choosing,  and  therefore  not  mere 
humbug,)  the  Beauties,  Harmonies,  and  Sublimities  of  Nature, 
is  about  to  publish  a  Tragedy,  entitled  Julio  Romano. 

Mr  Mill’s  Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Human  Mind,  on 
which  he  has  been  employed  for  several  years,  is  now  nearly  ready 
for  the  press. 

The  Casket,  a  Miscellany  consisting  of  original  Poems,  is  an¬ 
nounced  for  early  appearance.  It  is  to  be  published  by  subscrip¬ 
tion,  for  the  relief  of  a  family  that  has  seen  better  days,  and  is  to 
contain  contributions  from  Joanna  Baillie,  Bowles,  Crabbe,  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd,  Hemans,  Hook,  L.  E.  L.,  Milman,  Mitford, 
Montgomery,  Moore,  Opie,  Praed,  Rogers,  Sotheby,  Wordsworth, 
dtc.,  and  also  some  unpublished  Poems  of  Barbauld,  Byron,  Can¬ 
ning,  and  Heber. 

Mr  W.  Carpenter,  author  of  the  Scientia  Biblica,  &c.,  has  in 
the  press,  in  one  large  volume  8vo,  Popular  Lectures  on  Biblical 
Criticism  and  Interpretation. 

Mr  W.  Jones,  author  of  the  History  of  the  Waldenses,  &c.  has 
in  the  press  a  Christian  Biographical  Dictionary,  comprising  the  j 
live*  of  such  persons  in  every  country,  and  in  every  age,  since  the 
revival  of  literature,  as  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
talents,  their  sufferings,  or  their  virtues.  The  work  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  appear  in  the  course  of  next  month. 


Improved  System  op  Education.— We  have  been  favoured 
'  with  an  early  copy  of  the  Second  Edition  of  Professor  Pillans’ 
Letters  on  Elementary  Education.  We  are  happy  to  perceive 
that  amongst  other  additions,  it  contains  a  postscript,  in  which  are 
given  additional  illustrations  of  the  subject,  and  answers,  of  a 
most  conclusive  kind,  to  the  different  objections  which  have  been 
stated  to  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  letters.  We  may  ere 
long  have  occasion  to  allude  to  this  work  again. 

Fine  Arts. — Turner,  the  accomplished  landscape  painter,  has 
just  returned  from  a  long  visit  to  Rome,  and  has  brought  with 
him,  it  is  said,  some  fine  specimens  of  his  own  talents,  which 
many  consider  at  present  unrivalled  in  a  mixture  of  the  imagina* 
tive  with  the  real  in  landscape  painting. 

Theatrical  Gossip. — Miss  Paton,  the  English  Queen  of  Song," 
as  she  is  called,  has  returned  to  Covent  Garden,  and  has,  as  usual, 
been  received  with  great  applause. — We  understand  that  Miss  Isa¬ 
bella  Paton,  nowin  Edinburgh,  is  shortly  to  commence  an  en¬ 
gagement  at  Dublin. — Macready  has  been  playing  to  crowded 
houses  at  Newcastle. — Some  information  on  the  subject  of  Thea¬ 
tricals  will  be  found  in  the  letter  of  our  London  Correspondent— 
We  are  happy  to  announce  the  return  of  more  auspicious  days, 
or  rather  nights,  to  the  Theatre  Royal  here.  “  The  Recruiting 
Officer  ”  lias  been  revived  in  excellent  style.  The  Sergeant  Kite 
of  Murray,  and  the  Thomas  Appletr ee  o£StSir\\eY,  are  treats  of  no 
ordinary  kind.  The  house  is  now  in  general  much  better  filled. 
This  is  greatly  to  be  attributed  to  tlie  ear  which  the  fashionable 
circles  have  given  to  the  strong  appeal  that  has  been  made  to  them 
through  the  medium  of  the  press.  We  hope  the  manager  will 
spare  no  exertions  to  merit  the  patronage  he  is  now  receiving. 
We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  the  **  Beaux  Stratagem,”  one  of  the 
most  delightful  of  all  comedies,  is  in  preparation. 

-  Weekly  List  of  Performances. 

Feb.  2o — March  (?. 

Sat.  Charles  XII. ^  Mr  Tomkins ,  cV  TheXoyades, 

Mon.  The  Recruiting  OJficcr,  The  Critic. 

Tubs.  Charles  XII.,  Youth,  Love,  and  Folly,  Sg  The  Noyades, 
Wed.  The  Recruiting  Officer,  <§•  Carron  Side. 

Thur.  Charles  XII.,  The  Lancers,  4*  Free  and  Easy. 

Fri.  The  Recruiting  Officer,  ^  Bottle  Imp. 

TO  OUR  READERS. 

The  distinguished  success  which  has  attended  the  Edinburgh 
Literary  Journal  has  made  it  necessary  to  print  a  Second 
Edition  of  the  whole  of  the  First  Part,  which  is  now  ready,  and 
may  be  had  at  the  Publishers.  To  those  who  wish  for  complete 
sets  to  be  made  up  into  volumes  every  half-year,  an  early  appli¬ 
cation  is  recommended. 

Part  Fourth  of  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal,  for  Fe¬ 
bruary  1829,  is  now  ready. 

TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  from  A.  C.  R.,”  a  paper  on  the 
Institution  of  an  Astronomical  Chair  in  Edinburgh.— We  still 
continue  unwilling  to  enter  into  any  controversy  on  the  subject  of 
Ossian’s  Poems,  more  especially  as  the  work  to  which  our  corre¬ 
spondent  alludes,  although  printed,  appears  never  to  have  been 
published  at  all.— We  return  our  best  thanks  to  R.  C.”  of  In¬ 
verness,  for  his  attention  ;  his  communications  are  in  types. 

We  like  *the  two  old  airs  sent  us  from  the  “  Banks  of  the  Car¬ 
ron  ;”  “  The  Lass  of  Carron  Side”  shall  have  a  place  in  the  Li¬ 
terary  Journal.—*'  The  Ruined  Merchant”  is  not  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  its  author’s  efforts ;  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
him  soon  again.  Does  he  ever  try  prose  ? — W'e  shall  be  happy  to 
receive,  from  “  Siam”  of  Glasgow,  the  prose  sketches  he  offers.— 

**  M.  N.”  of  Glasgow,  **  C.  H.”  of  Aberdeen,  the  song  beginning, 

**  We’re  Scotia’s  sons,”  and  the  song  by  **  B.”  will  not  suit  us.— 

“  Bonny  wee  Lily”  shall  have  a  place. 

We  have  been  amused  by  observing  that  a  rejected  contributor 
to  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal  has  been  making  use  of  the 
columns  of  a  provincial  newspaper  to  point  out  what  he  con¬ 
ceives  to  be  one  or  two  chronological  inaccuracies  in  our  review 
of  Koch’s  “  Revolutions  of  Europe.”  The  same  motive  which 
has  made  him  anxious  to  find  an  opportunity  for  venting  his 
spleen,  has  made  him  willing  to  overlook  the  distinction  between 
the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  passage  to  which  he  alludes.  AV  e 
have  not  at  present  time  to  explain  this  distinction  to  him,  nor  do 
we  think  it  necessary,  well  knowing  that  rejected  contributors  are 
rarely  the  most  impartial  judges. 

We  observe  among  our  advertisements  of  this  day,  the  prospec¬ 
tus  of  a  new  literary  periodical,  on  which  we  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  making  a  few  observations  next  week. 


